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that Never 


SHOW THEIR AGE 


The surfaces of these trim- 
ming tables will remain lus- 
trous, smooth and stain-free 
indefinitely. They are made 
from solid ENDURO . . . the 
perfected stainless steel that 
is resistant to all meat juices, 
and is kept meticulously 
clean simply by washing. It 
is increasing equipment life, 
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REPUBLIC | ALLOY STEEL DIVISION . MASS 


STEEL 


Licensed under Chemical Foun- 
dation Patent No. 1339378. ' 
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_ MASTER 
UNI-BRAKE MOTORS 


© STOP QUICKLY—save time, speed up produc- 
tion, lower costs witha compact, integral unit. 


@ STOP FOR POSITION at the desired point for 
quickly and conveniently loading and unloading. 


@ STOP AND HOLD any load—advantageous on 
elevators, hoists, inclined conveyors, etc. 


@ STOP FOR SAFETY—reduce the hazard of 
injury to operator or damage to equipment. 


@ EASILY ADJUSTABLE with an externally 
operated mechanism. 


@ A COMPLETE LINE—1/10 to 100 Horsepower. 
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Powell standard bronze and iron body gate, globe, angle, check, and Y valves 
have been re-designed to better withstand existing service demands. 
Fundamentally correct in design, they appeal to.the plant engineers who want 
dependable performance. These re-designed and modernized valves are listed in the 
Powell new No. I! catalog. 
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The Talk of the Indus try 


»TO SEPARATE. THE FACTS 
in the news from the applesauce or 
plain unalloyed bunk is one of the 
tasks of this department. We have 
never flown, let alone eaten, in an 
airship, so when the following tale 
blew into our office alleging to be 
the authentic findings of the Aero- 
nautical Institute of Berlin Univer- 
sity—if there is such an institute— 
we are forced to depend on common- 
sense and suspect it to be eyewash. 

“Coffee,” the story says, “loses 
its taste at a height of 3,000 ft. un- 
less the grounds are left in the con- 
tainer. The taste goes even when it 
is in a vacuum flask.” If this were 
true, think of the impossibility of 
selling coffee in the mountainous 
parts of the United States. In fact 
we have drunk coffee at 15,000 ft. 
and did not miss the flavor. 


x SAC e 
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“At a height of 6,000 ft. tongue 
sausage turned hard and _ leathery 
and almost completely black in ap- 
pearance. At 9,000 ft. cauliflower 
lost its color. . . . So far, the Aero- 
nautical investigations have failed to 
discover the reason.” 

Clever boys at the institute. 


» “NO ONE CAN BE SURE” 
seems to apply aptly to the unex- 
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pectedness of the President’s inten- 
tion to make all Supreme Court de- 
cisions come out the way he wants 
them. 


Perhaps he will be able to achieve 
his own purposes, and pack the Su- 
preme Court. If we do not like it, 
we can console ourselves by saying 
that the American people get as good 
government as they deserve. 


Right now it looks, however, as 
if Mr. Roosevelt might be trying to 
impress the followers of Mr. John L. 
Lewis. Mr. Lewis has shown the 
United States that he is apparently 
above the law. If Mr. Roosevelt 
should now demonstrate that he 
is above the courts, that he can 
make them follow his will, then 
perhaps the C.I1.O. unions may be 
sufficiently impressed to accept Mr. 
Roosevelt’s judgment and _ follow 
it. Yet if such a conjecture prove 
to be correct, it would still leave 
Mr. Lewis as Problem Child No. 1 
of the present Administration. 

Or perchance, this Supreme Court 
affair may be a _ characteristically 
adroit move to divert attention from 
the General Motors strike. “No one 
can be sure.” 


» BELIEVE IT OR NOT, the latest 
“advance” in food technology seems 
to be the production of a beverage 
called Fire Beer. A Detroit brewery 
is putting out some curious literature 
extolling the merits of its Fire Beer 
in extravagant language. Beer, says 
the company, is a cooked food and to 
cook anything properly it must be 


cooked over a fire. So they build a 
fire directly under the brew kettles 
and abandon the use of steam jackets 
and coils. One wonders just what 





methods they employ to control the 


boiling. And suppose the kettle 
should boil over ? 
»BITS OF GOSSIP around the 


trade indicate that big chain stores 
are complying with the Robinson- 
Patman law very successfully. It is 
reported that one of them has signed 
eighteen contracts for the entire out- 
put of certain plants. One of these 
is said to be a joint contract with 
another chain to take all the output of 
a certain sugar refinery. Another 
such contract is said to be between 
two large chains and a soap factory 
for all its output. Looks like some low 
cost merchandise for private brands. 


»ONE OF THE BITS OF NEWS 
is the recent statement of Congress- 
man Wright N. Patman that he is 
going to see to it that the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is properly 
financed to enforce the Robinson- 
Patman law. That ought to help a 
lot and please everybody. 
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Get Into Politics 


ii THE SIGNS OF THE TIME mean 
anything, they mean that  busi- 
ness men have an urgent need to get 
into politics. Most of us have been 
so tied down to our jobs that we 
have left all political leadership to 
whomever wanted it. And today we 
are paying the penalty for pursuing 
the almighty dollar to the exclusion 
of all else. 

Activity of business men in politics 
is something that will work both 
ways. The electorate will be exposed 
tc the thinking and leadership of 
men who understand the complexities 
of business. And the business men 
will be exposed to the thinking and 
desires of the electorate. The mutual 
effect cannot fail to be good for 
everybody. 

And, mark this well: the few 
businesses in this country headed by 


men who have been active in politics 
are enterprises that have not only 
been successful but have been sing- 
ularly free from labor problems. 
Politics is the art of government— 
not merely the art of winning elec- 
tions. 

The fundamentals of good politi- 
cal leadership do not evaporate just 
because men step into a factory. 
Management has given economic 
leadership to its employees. Every 
enterprise employs many persons 
who could not get anywhere in the 
present business world without the 
leadership of management. But now 
it appears that economic leadership 
is not enough. It must be combined 
with political leadership—not only 
for the benefit of the employees but 
also for the educational value that 
such activity will have on manage- 
ment. 

There are serious problems ahead. 








, a d om vires. 


@ let there be no more weaklings. 
“Zoomo”, a special chocolate drink is 
on the market. The label explains 
the product. It pictures a_ robust 
giant of a man, clad in loincloth, 
standing astride a reclining feminine 
form dressed in long tresses. The 
label reads: “Zoomo power never 
shirks.—Have a can and shoot the 
works.” Who makes Zoomo? Sorry, 
there is no name on the label. 


@ /f the daily press has it right, Ger- 
man bakers are not permitted to sell 
bread that is not more than a day 
old, the idea being to make the short 
wheat crop go further. Crazy? Well, 
didn’t someone say that Hitler thought 
he was Napoleon. 


® Geo. A. Hormel & Co. is posting 
on an “opportunity board” notices of 
vacancies arising from resignations 
and such. As though every good job 
isn’t a buzzards’ roost over which 
ambitious men hover while waiting 
for the incumbent to fall by the way- 
side and leave a vacancy. 


© How can you put sex appeal into 
your product? Well, how do you 
put sex appeal into a dress? By put- 
ting an attractive girl in it. But you 
say, foods are to eat, not wear. Quite 
so. But don’t jump at conclusions. 
A St. Louis manufacturer made a 
costume of macaroni, complete with 
“grass” skirt, brassiere, bracelets and 
whatnot. This won a prize at a 
charity ball and got into the papers. 
So you see, even macaront can have 
the old S.A. 
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@ You can either believe it or ask 
your great grandfather, but a shortage 
of beer bottles once halted the Amer- 
ican brewing industry. In 1790, quart 
bottles of black glass were so scarce 
that Congress appropriated $8,000 to 
rebuild a glass factory destroyed by 
fire. Oh, to have been a can manu- 
facturer in them days! 


@ Here's a slogan for canners, pre- 
servers and other processors of almost- 
ready-to-eat foods: “If your wife 
can't cook, don’t leave her. Keep 
her for a pet and eat our groceries.” 


e A circular on raspberry culture has 
been issued by New York Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. This is 
pretty complete, but it fails to men- 
tion that the most juicy of all varie- 
ties of the raspberry thrives in the 
Bronx, 


@ Children do not say “to hell with 
it” when confronted with spinach. 
On the contrary, it is one of their 
favorite foods, as indicated by the 
findings of Childrens’ Welfare Fed- 
eration, New York. But children, 
and adults, too, say to hell with any- 
thing that is good for them but that 
they dowt like. So the New Yorker 
was figuratively right, after all. 


@ A book recently published in Ger- 
many blames sabotage by the Jews 
with decreasing pig numbers in the 
Reich from 25,000,000 in 1914 to 
9,500,000 in 1918, thus causing Ger- 
many to break down under the Allied 
blockade. So America didn’t really 
win the War, the dead pigs did. 








Economic judgment alone will not 
suffice to cope with them. Manage- 
ment is too often given to consider- 
ing the employee in economic terms 
—such as production per man-hour. 
Employees don’t think that way. 
They never regard themselves as 
economic units. They are people. 
They have lives, families, worries, 
problems as complicated and as dif- 
ficult for themselves to solve as are 
the greater problems of the more 
able men who have the bigger respon- 
sibilities. 

To begin to have this political 
insight requires that management 
first must become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with its own men. That 
will be the hardest job. The rest 
will be easy in comparison. 


A Dangerous Precedent 


 Aeteaal THOUGHTFUL PERSON has 
been disturbed by the failure of 
law enforcement in Michigan. Irre- 
spective of the merits of the contro- 
versy, it is a very dangerous precedent 
to permit either those who defy the 
law or those who sought the job of 
enforcing it to ignore court orders. 

Either there is law and order or 
there is none. There is no twilight 
zone. Breakdown of respect for 
law and the courts can easily be- 
come so complete that nothing short 
of a ghastly massacre will be able to 
restore order. 

By the very nature of things the 
sit-downers cannot advance their 
cause by defiance of the court, nor 
is it likely that they will lose what- 
ever rights may be theirs by obedience. 


Our Part in the 
International Situation 


TRAWS IN THE WIND OF EVENTS 
direct one’s attention to the in- 
ternational political situation and 
give pause to any one whose think- 


‘ing extends beyond the immediate 


confines of his job or his busi- 
ness. Certain British industries are 
working under “unlimited orders” to 
produce all the munitions possible 
regardless of cost. 

Buyers from other European na- 
tions have combed the United States 
for used machine tools. The market 
is bare. The machine tool industry 
here cannot make deliveries on new 
orders for equipment in less than 12 
to 24 months. 
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The economic situation in Ger- 
many is growing desperate. Private 
communications from reliable sources 
indicate that something must be done; 
that the pressure of popular opinion 
will force Hitler to act. And the 
lesson of history indicates that he 
will act in the traditional manner— 
fight. With whom, against what, 
for what objective is immaterial if it 
diverts German opinion from its eco- 
nomic troubles and insures Hitler 
his job. 

A request that Foop INDUSTRIES 
summarize what the United States 
could do to feed Britain in case of 
a war has come to us. Germany 
is short of food by millions of tons. 
Goring’s plea is “Guns instead’ of 
Butter.” One of the great industrial- 
ists of England recently said in our 
own offices—“Come what may, let 
nothing ever prevent the English 
speaking peoples from standing to- 
gether.” 

Granting that most of the troubles 
abroad arise from the impact of com- 
munism against fascism, and also 
granting the truth of the British 
theory that communism cannot be 
fought with bayonets, there remains 
a much larger principle that will 
probably determine the outcome. 
Emotion will ultimately dominate 
reason in any nation. And however 
peaceful a country may wish to be, 
it will defend itself if it is attacked. 

If a general outbreak occurs 
abroad, the American food manufac- 
turer will be called upon to perform 
miracles. Readers with long mem- 
ories can recall the problems of pur- 
chasing equipment and supplies about 
22 years ago. It is to be hoped that 
no need for it arises, but it is time for 
each company to study itself and its 
place in the scheme of things—just in 
case—even if neutrality legislation 
seems to indicate its futility. 


Mechanization of Wholesalers 
A Factor in Distribution 


HOLESALE GROCERS, once thought 
_YY to be on the way out, are com- 
ing back. Their cost of doing busi- 
ness was too high and the more effi- 
cient chains took a fearful toll. 
Today they are mechanizing their 
office routine and their warehouses. 
By the use of material handling 
equipment of the most modern design 
their warehouses are models of speed 
and efficiency. The cost of handling 
an order has been cut almost in half 
—sometimes more than half by the 
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FOOD AND THE FLOOD 
This scene at Paducah, Ky., shows one of the tricks which swirling flood waters 
of the Ohio played on food manufacturers and distributors. Plants, trucks, ware- 
houses and retail outlets were rendered hors de combat in the worst flood the 
Midwest hag experienced. Rehabilitation, now under way, will be a costly procedure. 


use of more business office machinery. 

If wholesalers can compete with 
corporate chains on costs, then inde- 
pendent retailers can more easily 
compete on price. 


Keeping Right on Soy Beans 


i pene is considerable danger that 
over enthusiastic friends of the 
soy bean may attempt to develop the 
new industry into directions that are 
unwise and may retard its develop- 
ment. Properly exploited, the soy 
bean should add to our national wel- 
fare ; but improperly exploited the soy 
bean may go into disfavor. It has 
not yet won its way to the point where 
Americans will recognize its possible 
misuse, despite the propaganda of the 
Farm Chemurgic Council at Dearborn, 
Mich. 

Oriental foods such as soy bean 
milk and cheese are not very palatable, 
we are advised, and are more ex- 
pensive than cows’ milk and cheese. 
Until there is a shortage of cows’ milk 
it is unwise to create fears of new 
competition and the consequent an- 
tagonism of the dairy crowd. 

Another possible weak spot lies in 
the marketing of inferior tasting soy 
bean products, yet putting them over 
by a sales talk on nutritive values. Any 
food that earns a permanent place on 
the American dinner table does so be- 
cause it tastes good—not because it 
ought to be eaten. 


Again : emphasizing the value of soy 
beans as a food for diabetics lays stress 
on one of its lesser values. To most 
of us, diabetic foods seem like foods 
that have been deprived of all pleasure 
and zest ineating. Butter, green vege- 
tables and poultry are good foods for 
diabetics, but a big saies drive on that 
angle alone will not build volume 
business. 

And finally, it is a mistake to give 
the public the notion that soya flour 
and soy bean products are luxury foods 
by demanding prices that are out of 
reach of the masses. Soy beans are 
almost as cheap as corn and are usu- 
ally cheaper than wheat. Soya prod- 
ucts belong in the grocery store—not 
exclusively in the so-called health 
store. 

On the other hand, 5 to 20 per cent 
of edible grades of uncolored soya 
flour added to wheat flour is regarded 
as a proper use that contributes to the 
flavor of macaroni and to the flavor 
and keeping quality of bread. The 
finest toast we ever ate was made from 
soya bread. Three men consumed an 
entire 18 oz. loaf as toast for lunch in 
addition to other foods. 

Green Hahte soy beans have been 
recommended for canning. 

The whole purpose of the better in- 
formed advocates of the soy bean is 
to steer its use into successful and ac- 
ceptable channels in the American 
economy, and to avoid giving it a black 
eye through misuse or unfortunate 
misunderstandings. 
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Cut 31.9 Per Cent 
From Operating Costs 


EFORE THE ORGANIZATION and 
B public acceptance of the chain 

grocery system, the wholesale 
grocery companies in this country had 
no great need to operate with a 
margin of less than 12 per cent. 
There were a few efficient operators 
having a margin in the vicinity of 10 
per cent, but their efforts were felt 
only by local competitors. 

However, with the arrival and in- 
creased popularity of the chain, 
operating at a total margin between 
manufacturers and consumers of less 
than 20 per cent, the wholesaler, in 
order to exist, had to change his 
methods. He had to clean house, cut 
overhead and give his retaii outlets 
much cooperation in selling as well 
as furnish his retailers merchandise 
at a price low enough to enable the 
independents to sell in competition 
with the chains and make an average 
mark-up of at least 12 per cent. In 
this article, I shall attempt to outline 
and explain ‘the procedure and 
methods used in revamping an 
$800,000 a year wholesaler. 

Let me list the underlying prin- 
ciples which guided the change-over 
in producing the desired results: 

The problems were: 

1. How can buying be controlled so as 
to reduce the number of options offered 
for sale, to reduce inventory investment 
and to improve service to the customer? 


2. How can selling concentration be ac- 
complished and a plan for compensation 
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One year of operation of a wholesaler under the system 
described in this article gave the decrease in total 
overhead, and in each department’s overhead, shown 


By 
WALTER V. DAVIDSON, JR. 


New York, N. Y. 


be provided which will reward the sales- 
men for pushing profitable items and give 
him a measuring-stick of his own progress 
and success? 

3. How can the general accounting sys- 
tem and accounts receivable be put in gear 
with stock control and punched card oper- 
ation? 

4. How can office and billing methods 
be improved so that the warehousemen 
may select and ship from tabulated in- 
voices calling only for items “in stock,” 
having all items in warehouse sequence? 
And how can this be done without plat- 
form delays or waiting trucks? 

5. What warehouse and assembly-line 
arrangement and organization will give 
the least amount of lifting, the shortest 
carries, minimum walking, no back track- 
ing or cross-traffic? What is the logical 
equipment necessary to insure the fastest 
possible selection? 


6. What delivery and shipping plans will - 


result in lowest cost and maximum serv- 
ice, utilizing continuously the time of 
driver and helper? 


The firm of which I speak carried 
a standard line of nationally adver- 
tised merchandise with no private 
brands and no produce, although 
cheese, butter and prepared meats 
were handled. There were some 
2,000 items in stock in a warehouse 
of three floors and a cellar. The 
first problem was to determine 
whether it was advisable to discon- 


by the above chart. 


tinue any items and if so, which ones. 

In order to do this, a complete 
analysis of the commodity line was 
made, using for this purpose a “com- 
modity information card” which when 
completely filled out showed the 
weekly, monthly and yearly movement 
of every item carried, as well as their 
“on” and “off” seasons. This pro- 
cedure made it possible to convince 
the managers that some 400 of the 
items they were carrying were not 
making them any money, in fact, 
were adding to their deficit by their 
almost total lack of movement and 
by their numerous duplications. Thus 
the first reduction in their inventory 
investment was made and, at the 
same time, they received additional 
warehouse space and gave their sales- 
men a better chance to concentrate 
on the remaining items, adding time 
to their salesmen’s work day. 

Next, the commodity list was di- 
vided into two sections: a “fast mov- 
ing’ or “standard” line; and a “slow 
moving” or “supplementary” line. 
The next move was the “coding” of 
the items. Each item was given 4 
code number, the standard line first 
with the low numbers and the sup- 
plementary line having the high num- 
bers. Commodities of the same class 
such as cereals, soups and canned 
fruit were grouped together. Thus 
if Kellogg’s Corn Flakes started the 
list, the rest of the cereals followed 
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in sequence before any other class 
of merchandise began. Great con- 
sideration was given to the sequence 
of items, especially as to size, weight 
and movement since this code se- 
quence was to be used as the basis of 
a permanent warehouse arrangement. 
The fastest moving items were placed 
nearest the shipping platform, and so 
on, in order. 

With the completion of the code 
list, the arrangement of the ware- 
house was begun. The standard line 
had about 700 items and the supple- 
mentary line about 900. The item 
having the lowest code number 
started the “line,” i.e., the arrange- 
ment of the warehouse was prede- 
termined in a definite pattern. This 
was governed more or less by the 
size and shape of the warehouse but 
nevertheless, in all cases, it was a 
pattern that would insure one-way 
flow of merchandise and would elimi- 
nate all back-tracking. 

This warehouse was a_ square, 
100x80 on the first floor and 100x100 
on the other two. The standard line 
was placed on the first floor and the 
supplementary on the second. The 
third floor was given over to the 
storing of reserve stocks. In this 
operation, all merchandise did not go 
directly into line on reception, but 
went, when received in large quanti- 
ties, to the reserve section. The rea- 
son for this was that if a man had 
to walk past a freshly received car 
of corn flakes in order to get a 
case of Cream of Wheat, it took 
many extra steps. These steps were 
time and energy wasted. Multiply 


them by the number of times each 
day that a man had to walk past a 


large quantity of merchandise to get 
an ordered item and you would have 
the main reason why the warehouse- 
man, in an average warehouse, can 
only handle around 30 pieces of mer- 
chandise an hour, while under this 
operation, the slowest of the men 
handled 100. All reserve stock was 
loaded on skids when it was re- 
ceived, and by means of hand lift 
trucks was transported easily and 
quickly to the third floor where it 
was stored, still on skids. When the 
main floor reported that they were 
getting low on an item, a skid load 
was brought down and put in line. In 
the case of the faster moving items, 
skids were used in the line, while 
the slower moving items were placed 
in single rows on the floor. 

An integral part of this warehouse 
plan was the use of tabulating equip- 
ment. This was used in many ways, 
but most important of its functions 
was that of billing the orders in the 
same sequence as the warehouse ar- 
rangement. Were this not possible, 
most of the warehouse advantages 
would have been nullifed as_ the 
warehousemen would still be mak- 
ing long carries, back tracking and 
crossing each other’s paths, doing 
double or triple work. However, 
the use of tabulating equipment did 
not begin or end with the ware- 
house. It was used to cut office 
overhead as well, and was the means 
of giving accurate buying control, 
more complete sales analysis and a 
dependable perpetual inventory. 

In the use of the tabulating equip- 
ment, card files were set up in the 
same sequence as the warehouse, 
i.e. in code number order. Each 





Hand lift truck with skid platform used in assembling orders in a wholesaler’s 
warehouse operated under the Davidson system. 
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item had a master card created, a 
card having the punch pattern of 
that item as well as price and cost 
records, control of inventory card 
numbering, and a complete list of 
dates and amounts of that item’s 
reception. This master card was 
used when new shipments arrived or 
when the price of the item was 
changed. When a card, made auto- 
matically from the master card, was 
put through the tabulator, the tabu- 
lator printed the code number, pieces 
size, pack, contents, name and de- 
scription, price and cost of the item 
that master card represented. 

At the time of inaugurating the 
systems, a complete inventory was 
taken, and every case of merchan- 
dise had a pre-punched card put in 
file under the proper code. Thus 
if there were 49 cases of Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes in stock, 49 cards were 
put under the code number of Kel- 
logg’s Corn Flakes, each card hav- 
ing been made from the master card 
of that item and calling for one 
case. If there had been 150 cases 
on hand, 150 cards would have been 
put in file. Then, when an order 
came in for a case of Kellogg’s 





The Manufacturers’ Interest 
In Lower Cost Distribution 


> All Food manufacturers have a 
very real stake in the efforts of 
wholesale grocers to adapt their 
operations to the current competi- 
tive situation. Some of _ these 
benefits to the food manufacturer 
are very real: 

1. Conservation of the time of 
the manufacturer’s salesman. Sell- 
ing the wholesaler can be done 
much more rapidly. 

2. More rapid turn-over of the 
manufacturer’s goods in second 
hands. 

3. Marked lessening of spoilage 
returns, most of which have suf- 
fered damage in the wholesaler’s 
warehouse and never saw a_ re- 
tailer’s store. 

4. Manufacturer’s salesmen can 
now spend their time in actual 
selling instead of mere order 
taking. 

5. Accounts receivable on the 
food manufacturer’s books will be 
somewhat reduced by the greater 
rapidity of turn over. 

For these reasons this article is 
of real interest to 

Every Food 
Manufacturer 
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Corn Flakes, a card was pulled out 
of file and put through the tabu- 
lator, thereby creating an invoice for 
one case of corn flakes but at the 
same time maintaining a perpetual 
inventory. How? There had been 
49 cards in file under the item— 
now there were only 48 and where 
there had been 49 cases in the ware- 
house, there were now only 48. The 
file corresponds with stock-on-hand. 

As mentioned before, from the 
master card we were able consecu- 
tively to number each card in file. 
This numbering of the cards was 
done at the same time the cards 
were punched (at the rate of 100 a 
minute) and enabled us to get the 
available inventory of an item by 
subtracting the low numbered card, 
at the back of the pack, from the 
high numbered card in the front of 
the pack, and adding one. In pull- 
ing cards from the files, the “puller” 
always pulled from the back of the 
pack, thus preserving the consecu- 
tive number arrangement. When 
merchandise was. received, cards 
were immediately punched and put 
in file in order to keep the inventory 
correct at all times. The master 
file clerk received a report from the 
receiving clerk and at once made his 
entries on the master card and any 
price or cost changes that were 
necessary. The report given him 
was actually the triplicate of the 
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Receiving Office---- 





Reserve Stock 


purchase order and showed the cost 
of the merchandise, although the 
amount column had to be filled in 
by the receiving clerk, this being a 
check on that clerk’s accuracy. 

In the pack of cards representing 
the stock on hand of each item, buy- 
ing signals were inserted; minimum, 
danger, and out-of-stock cards. The 
position of these cards in the files 
was determined by the length of 
time necessary to get that item and 
its movement. If an item moved 
five cases a week, and took two 
weeks to get, the minimum card was 
inserted fifteen cards from the 
highest numbered card in file, the 
danger card ten, and the out card 
one. When a “puller” attempted to 
pull a card when there were only 
fifteen left in file, he pulled instead 
of an inventory card, the minimum 
signal which was immediately sent to 
the buyer. When the stock got 
down to ten cases, the danger signal 
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automatically was pulled and also 
went to the buyer, showing him that 
action was imperative. If that item 
went out-of-stock before the new 
merchandise arrived, this card was 
tabulated and then the tabulation of 
each day’s out-of-stock items was 
sent both to the buyer and the man- 
agement. Too many outs was a 
sign of bad buying with no excuse to 
fall back on, and the buyer seldom 
was out of stock on any item. This 
method, dependable in its accuracy, 
gave real buying control at an actual 
saving over old methods, for it again 
enabled a cut to be made in inven- 
tory investment, warehouse space 
and spoilage. 

In order to make the code number 
factor easy to handle, bi-weekly 
catalogues or order forms were is- 
sued for the standard line, and 
monthly order forms for the supple- 
mentary line. These order forms 
had the complete merchandise line 
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Typical floor layout of a _ wholesale warehouse 


porta ion by the Davi son system. 
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Private Driveway 


For drivers ; 
entrance from outside 
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Typical tabulated invoice made by punch-card system. 
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Part of a column from a bi-weekly 
catalog or order form which, under the 
Davidson system, is distributed to cus- 
tomers. This form lists the standard 
line under code numbers, and orders 
can be made simply by circling the 
number of the desired unit. 


listed in code number sequence. 
They were sent to the customers 
weekly and served not only as order 
pads but also as want lists. The 
customer merely checked the items 
he wanted and either sent the form 
to the company or gave it to the sales- 
man when he made a call. Think of 
how much time was saved by sales- 
men who, upon arriving at a store, 
found that the proprietor had his 
order all ready for him! Think of 
how much extra time the salesman 
could then spend selling profitable 
items! In the order form, each item 
had a profit code-listing beside it for 
the salesman’s benefit, and he pushed 
the high margin merchandise. This 
particular outfit claimed that no re- 
tailer would use this order form. 
But after one year, 65 per cent of 
their customers were sending in their 
orders, thereby saving their sales- 
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men at least 20 per cent in time. 
This time is now spent in finding 
new outlets. 

When these order forms arrived 
at the warehouse, they were “pulled” 
and the orders put through the tabu- 
lator. The bills were then sent to 
the warehouse for selection, bills 
having the same sequence as the 
warehouse and never calling for an 
“out-of-stock” item. These bills en- 
abled the selector—the man who 
selects the goods on the order—to 
start at the beginning of the selec- 
tion line and follow a set course to 
its finish, arriving there with his 
complete order, without back track- 
ing or traffic jams with other se- 
lectors. Bills were priced, extended 
and costed before ever leaving the 
tabulator. 

When a bill was finished by the 
tabulator, that machine automatically 
punched, or rather caused to be 
punched, in a summary card, all the 
information of that bill, that is, cus- 
tomer’s number, register number, 
salesman’s number, number of pieces, 
weight, amount and cost. If the bill 
was a charge account this card was 
filed under the customer’s name and 
number, and became his accounts re- 
ceivable ledger. When the bill was 
paid, the card was withdrawn. At 
the end of the month, all the ac- 
counts-receivable cards remaining in 
file were put through the tabulator, 
separated by customers, and_ the 
statements were made in that way. 
Daily, all summary cards, cash, 
c.o.d. and accounts receivable were 
put through the tabulator and showed 
that day’s total sales, cost, pieces and 
weight. A customer-analysis was 
also kept by means of these sum- 
mary cards. Each card was dupli- 
cated and the duplicates filed in a 
customer’s analysis file. Every time 
a customer made a purchase, a card 
was added to his analysis. Then, 
the cards were put through the tabu- 
lator and a list of purchases shown 
with totals and gross profit made 
on that customer over any set period 


of time. Tabbed guide cards, used 
as separators, showed whether or not 
a customer had made a purchase in 
a given month. At the start of the 
month, all the tabs were turned on 
the right side of the card, and when 
a customer made a purchase and a 
card was inserted into his file, the 
tab was turned to the left side, so 
that any customer showing a tab on 
the right side of his guide was a 
non-buyer so far that month. 

The tabulating equipment also gave 
a perfect set-up for analysis of 
weekly sales. In this case, the com- 
modity line was broken down .into 
80 classes of merchandise, each in- 
ventory card having its class number 
punched into it. As the cards came 
through the tabulator after a bill 
had been made, they were taken out 
and put into racks according to sales- 
men, each man having a separate 
rack. At the end of the week, these 
cards were sorted automatically into 
class sequence and then put through 
the tabulator. In this case, only the 
total cost and selling price for each 
class was given, and each salesman 
was presented on Saturday morning 
with an analysis of his sales for that 
week. This analysis clearly showed 
up each salesman’s weaknesses, and 
also the result of merchandise sales 
on “specials” for that week. It was 
very much easier to give profitable 
advice to a salesman on the selling of 
certain merchandise because this 
analysis showed so plainly where 
each salesman had failed to make 
the grade, and also gave a running 
record which showed any improve- 
ment made. The salesmen were paid 
by means of this analysis according 
to the amount of gross profit re- 
corded by each man’s analysis. The 
salesman was charged with 6 per 
cent of the gross sales and after that 
amount had been deducted from his 
gross profit, he was paid 40 per cent 
of the remainder. Thus if a sales- 
man had gross sales of $3000 with 
gross profit of $300, he was charged 
$180 for overhead, and paid 40 per 
cent or $48 of the remainder. This 
plan gave the salesman an added in- 
centive to sell the more profitable 
items. 

In order to reach the greatest pos- 
sible efficiency in the warehouse, cer- 
tain equipment was used. The most 
important single change was made in 
the type of selection truck used. 
The model designed for this job and 
used with great success was one of 
steel, built close to the floor and 
having a wire partition running 

(Turn to page 172) 
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ARKETING WINE IN CANS has 
M definitely passed from the ex- 
perimental stage. A year of 
successful commercial production 
based on several years of painstak- 
ing laboratory study largely by 
American Can Company has dem- 
onstrated the practicability of the 
new container. Satisfactory _ test 
campaigns have been made in New 
Orleans, New England, Southern 
California and Texas. Already sev- 
eral California wineries have made 
permanent installations of canning 
equipment, thus committing them- 
selves to the use of this new con- 
tainer for a portion of their output 
in coming seasons. Notable among 
these is the Roma Wine Co., Inc., of 
Lodi, Calif., where a plant has been 
installed with a capacity for canning 
1,230,000 gal. of ‘wine per season. 
Contrary to rather widespread be- 
lief, wine selected for canning does 
not have to be especially processed 
in any way to prepare it for preserva- 
tion in a can. Nevertheless, at the 
present time, only the fortified sweet 
wines are being canned. Winery op- 
erators claim that when any sound 
and stable wine of this type is ready 
for bottling it can also be canned suc- 
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> The story of this unusual pack- 
age for wine is interesting to all 
who have to do with distribution 
problems. And it is of technical 
interest to makers of carbonated 
beverages especially ginger ale. 


Ginger ale manufacturers 
Wine manufacturers 


All food manufacturers 





cessfully. Certain characteristics of 
the tin can, such as elimination of 
photo-chemical changes caused by ex- 
posure to sunlight, have caused cer- 
tain operators to select only the choic- 
est of their wines for canning. 

Although there was a small de- 
gree of consumer resistance to the 
new type of container for wine, it 
is disappearing. One distributor, a 
wholesale drug house, has expressed 
the opinion that it is just as easy to 
sell the wine in cans as in bottles, 
and believes that ultimately it may 
be easier. 

Direct sales cost for most wine 
canners is only a 5-per cent brokerage 
charge. The Roma Wine Co. is, 
however, putting on a large advertis- 
ing campaign to promote consumer 
acceptance. 

Cans for wine, like cans for beer, 
were specifically developed for the 
purpose. The essential feature of 





In step with a trend of the times, old 
wine greets a modern day in new clothes. 


New Container Proved Practical 
By Test Campaigns 


this can is the interior enamel which 
is alcohol and acid-resistant. Con- 
struction of the can does not differ 
markedly from standard packers 
cans. Wine cans are lithographed, 
thus obviating all labeling opera- 
tions in the winery, which effects a 
considerable saving of operating 
costs. 

Equipment for wine canning op- 
erations is compact, reliable, and 
practically automatic for its com- 
ponent parts have long been in use 
in other food plants. To prevent 
metallic contamination, all parts com- 
ing in actual contact with the wines 
are made of corrosion proof metal. 
Can runways are also made of this 
material. Wine cans are sealed in 
vacuum to eliminate all possible 
changes that may occur from the ac- 
tion of oxygen in the head space with 
wine constituents. 

Whether to pasteurize the canned 
wine or not is a moot question, with 
opinions supporting both sides. Yet 
a decisive experience is not antici- 
pated. The alcoholic content plus 
the vacuum closure should make the 
wine keep nearly indefinitely—or at 
least as long as it would keep in 
glass bottles with cork stoppers. 
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Nevertheless, it is conceivable that a 
very minute amount of bacterial 
growth might occur in a wine of 
very low alcoholic content, though 
certainly not in a port or sherry. If 
such a growth should occur the re- 
sult would be commercial deteriora- 
tion by slight souring. Certainly no 
health problem is involved. 
Equipment to pack 2,000 cases 
(24-12-0z. cans each) per eight-hour 
shift costs about $8,000, and con- 
sists of a filling machine, clincher (to 
partly close the cans and prevent 
spilling in the next operation), a 
vacuum closing machine, a can washer 
to rinse any wine from the exterior 
of the cans, a can marker and auto- 
matic weight testing machine. Such 
an installation will set up in a space 
25 ft. wide by 80 ft. long, as shown 
in the diagram. Wine storage tanks 
and the can-feeding disks are placed 


on a mezzanine floor above the can- 
ning room. 

Washed filled cans, either pasteur- 
ized or not, are dried by a special 
machine, then go to a caser followed 
by an automatic sealer. Substan- 
tially all that is involved is filling, 
sealing, packing. 

Operating costs are very low. 
Four men only are required to op- 
erate a line. On one season’s run 
of 200,000 cases the following costs 
were obtained: 


Cost 
Cents per Case 
BADGER fe ccicin dowd saacats 1.5 
Light, power, heat..... 0.5 
24 cans, plus case, in- 
cluding rental of leased 
equipment ........... 66 
Depreciation of canning 
equipment .......... 4 
Total production costs 
exclusive of wine.... 68.4 cents per case 





High speed vacuum closing machine operating on port wine at Roma Wine Co. 
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From those wine companies which 
are packing wine in cans the in- 
formation is gained that low operat- 
ing costs are not the only favorable 
factors. Freedom from breakage is 
also claimed. But more important 
is the saving that is made in weight 
and space. 

Canned wine is stated to have 
proven useful in opening up new 
sales outlets. Retailers seem to enjoy 
the same freedom from breakage, and 
space and weight economy. 

A fundamental problem of food 
merchandising is that of bringing the 
food to the consumer’s table in a 
condition identical with its original 
state. Underneath the surface of 
events there is a certain amount of 
disagreement as to policy between 
wine makers and the bottlers and 
blenders of wine. 

At the present time roughly 75 
per cent of California wines for 
domestic consumption east of the 
Rocky Mountains are shipped in tank 
cars to bottling plants and only about 
25 per cent are bottled at the winery, 
for the freight charges in a tank car 
are materially less than the charges 
for the same amount of wine shipped 
in bottles. From the viewpoint of 
the vintner this method of distribu- 
tion has its weaknesses, for the wine 
is out of his control once a sale is 
made. The blender and bottler buys 
an unbranded commodity and handles 
it as he sees fit. And no brand rep- 
utation can accrue thereby to the 
wine maker unless he controls the 
bottler. 

During 1937 it should be apparent 
whether canned wine will have a 
nationwide acceptance and how it will 
affect the wine manufacturers’ for- 
tunes. 




































Layout of a typical wine cannery as suggested by American Can Company. 
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Don’t Package 








Your PROFITS! 
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j One Day- 10,666 oz.+ 












Fig. 1—Canner gives away 10 tons of product during one 
season as a result of overfilling each can by 4% oz. This 
chart shows the losses for the season of six weeks, and 
also for periods of one day, one week and three weeks. 


ame) < 
B | One Week ~ 53,333 oz. + 
Three Weeks - 160,000 oz. 


Six Weeks -320,000 oz. or 10 tons 








NE TOO MANY CRACKERS IN 
O TME CARTON, an extra nut 

meat in the bag, a large in- 
stead of a small sweet in the package. 
These extra quantities are small and 
inexpensive, and their seriousness is 
not well understood until one re- 
sorts to a little arithmetic. One 
cracker more or less is not serious, 
but several hundred thousand crack- 
ers are. One nut meat is, after all, 
only one, but a hundred thousand 
nut meats is another matter. An 
overweight piece of chocolate con- 
fection is fine for the consumer, 
but mighty hard on the profit and 
loss statement of the average manu- 
facturing confectioner. 

It is quite an accomplishment of 
management today to walk a 200-lb. 
hog into a packing plant and even 
get back the price paid for the hog, 
much less a profit. Especially is 
this true when small parts of the 
animal, in the form of bacon or ham, 
are not weighed to fractional-ounce 
accuracy. 

Our industrial efficiency in Amer- 
ica, generally, is second to none in 
the world. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, every one in America, in the 
food processing business at least. 
does not yet employ an engineering 
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Weigh the contents of your containers accurately. 
Otherwise, the overweight during a year’s operation 
will add up to a sizeable loss. 


By J. W. SIEVERLING 


Columbus, Ohio 


staff. Every one does not go in 
for time study or the many other 
complex planning practices in vogue 
among a few in the industry. 





> Food manufacturers necessarily 
operate on a slim margin of pro- 
fit. If they are to stay out of the 
red they must protect that margin. 
Profits can, and do, disappear 
rapidly on the packaging line if 
extra quantities are put into the 
containers, even though the over- 
weight per package be but a frac- 
tion of an ounce. It is surprising 
how much food can be given away 
during a run of several thousand 
packages. And this article, which 
demonstrates what the dollars and 
cents losses are, is of interest to 


All Food 
Manufacturers 





Only a short time ago, a call was 
made on a Wisconsin packer whose 
business is to supply the breakfast 
table with fine pork sausage. Even 
in the Exact Weight Scale Co., where 
we are constantly thinking and talk- 
ing fractional-ounce saving in food 
packaging, we were jolted when told: 
“We used to give away 40,000 Ib. 
of sausage a year, and did it for 
some time . . . and that, my friend, 
is'a lot of sausage. Today we pay 
considerably more attention to frac- 
tional-ounce overage in the package.” 

How, you say, is such a thing pos- 
sible? Just carelessness, maybe. 
Not at all. When you consider that 
each 1-lb. package was 4-oz. over- 
weight and that 2,500,000 Ib. of 
sausage was produced during the 
year, simple arithmetic tells the 
story—39,062.5 Ib. of free sausage to 
the customer due to a_ packaging 
leak. 
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It is most unusual for a good can- 
ning plant to produce a million cans 
of one or several different products 
in a season. Such is the case in 
many plants from coast to coast. So 
the amount that goes into each con- 
tainer is certainly important from a 
profit standpoint. And no canning- 
plant superintendent can possibly 
know what the production-line can 
contains without adequate fractional- 
ounce weighing equipment for 
checking these containers. Only ac- 
curate weighing will disclose the 
hourly and daily dribble of com- 
paratively small losses — unseen 
losses which reach a staggering total 
for the season’s pack. 

The production leak resulting 
from the unnoticed drop-by-drop 
overage per can is graphically shown 
in Fig. 1. Note the seriousness of 
so small an overfill as 4 oz. per can 
in a season’s pack of 1,280,000 fills. 
This overfill amounted in six weeks 
to 320,000 oz. All of which means 
that 10 tons of canned goods went 
out of the cannery to the jobber or 
wholesaler free, and eventually to the 
consumer—a direct traceable loss 
from fractional-ounce overfill per 
can. 

Packaging food products to the 
capacity of the container is an 
operation entirely different from 
packaging at a profit from the stand- 
point of dollars and cents earned 
at the end of the fiscal year. Prob- 
ably the. best example of such a 
situation is one which came to light 
at the National Convention and Ex- 
position of Bakers in Atlantic City 
last October. It was brought out in the 
conversation of a gentleman, a New 





Yorker, engaged in 
the business of mak- 
ing pie fillings to sup- 
ply bakers. These pie 
fillings were put into 
30-Ib. cans for distrib- 1/16“ 


Over or 
Under Wt. 


ution and sale. The ry ane 
method of handling, ia ia 
filling and packaging ime «8S 
was certainly most ne 
interesting. | Compli- 1/24 = 
cated? Not in the 34 « = 
least. In fact, very i. = 
simple. Mixing was 


done in barrels, ac- 
cording to the gentle- 
man’s description of 


Ounces 

the operation. Cans Over 
were filled with dip- 100 
pers and weighed on Papen ets | dap 
ordinary platform 
scales, 

Now, pie fillings are Vf, 
expensive. They con- 





tain costly ingredients, 
such as_ high-priced 


1 cent. 


Table I— What fractional-ounce losses amount to in percent- 


age of the net weight of the package. 
Net Weight of Packages 


2 oz. 4 02 & oz. 1 lb. 2 |b. 5 lb. 
1.56% 0.78% 0.39% 0.20% 0.10% 0.04 
3.13% 1.56% 0.78% 0.39% 0.20% 0.08% 
4.69% 2.34% 1.17% 0.59% 0.30% 0.12% 
6.25% 3.13% 1.56% 0.78% 0.39% 0.15 
7.81% 3.91% 1.95% 0.98% 0.49% 0.20 
9.36% 4.99% 2.34% 1 17% 0.59% 0.23 
12.5% 6. 3.13% 1.56% 0.78% 0.31% 
15.6 % 7.81% 3.91% 1.95% 0.98% 0.39% 
18.8% 9.37% 4:69% 2:34% 1.17% 0.46 
21.9% 10.9% 5.47% 2.73% 1.36% 0.55% 
25.0 % 12.5 % 6.25% 3.13% 1.56% 0.63 
31.3 % 15.6 7.81% 3.91% 1.95% 0.738% 
37.5 % 18.8 % 9.37% 4.69% 2.34% 0.94% 
43.8 % 21.9 &% 10.9 5.47% 2.73% 1.09 
50.0 % 25.0 % 12.5 % 6.25% 3.13% 1.25% 


Table Il — Number of dollags and cents lost when packages are 
overfilled with product selling at $0.20 a pound.* 


Average Number of Packages Per Day 


50 100 200 500 750 1,000 
$0.08 $0.16 $0.31 $0.78 $1.17 $1.56 
7.81 15.63 31.25 78.13 117.19 156.25 
11.72 23.44 46.88 117.19 175.78 234.38 
15.63 31.25 62.50 156.25 234.38 312.50 
19.53 39.06 78.13 195.31 292.97 390.63 


0.16 0.31 0.63 1.56 2.34 3.13 


15.63 31.25 62.50 156.25 234.38 312.50 
23.44 46.88 93.75 234.38 351.52 468.75 
31.25 62.50 125.00 312.50 468.75 625.00 


39.06 78.13 156.25 390.63 585.94 781.25 


* Figures are given to the nearest cent, with 0.5 cent being taken"as 





flavorings, crushed 
fruits, eggs, choco- 
late and sugar, as 
well as other important and expensive 
substances. The cost of these in- 
gredients alone should be a warning 
that when overfilled cans go out of 
the plant profits must go down. 
Apparently, fractional-ounce 
weighing was new to this man in his 
particular business. A few instal- 
lation pictures of liquid-fill opera- 
tions thoroughly convinced him, and 
he has since returned to his home, 
done considerable rearranging, in- 
stalled overhead tanks and fractional- 
ounce weighing equipment. He is 
now allowing gravity to replace 





Packers must watch the weight of small items accurately, or they may not make 


any profit on them whatever. 


This shows how overweight, as well as underweight, 


is avoided in packaging bacon. The scene is in the plant of Wilson & Co., Chicago. 
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hand-dipping operations, and visible 
weight control supplants guess-work 
weighing of cans. 

It is a well recognized fact among 
experienced food packers that when 
food goes from bulk into thousands 
of individual packages, real manage- 
ment must be injected to earn an 
adequate profit. There seems to be 
a considerable range of actual profit 
in various food packaging operations. 
Some processors claim 10 per cent, 
others 5 per cent, and some as low 
as 2 per cent. Contact with food 
packers throughout the national 
market brings the conclusion that 
the average actual net profit is some- 
where between 3 and 4 per cent. 
Now, if this is more or less an aver- 
age net profit, the food packer must 
very seriously consider fractional- 
ounce weighing per package if his 
profit is to equal that of the industry 
in general. 

The magnitude of the losses that 
can be suffered as a result of frac- 
tional-ounce overage is shown as per- 
centages in Table I. To take an 
example from the table, if one- 
pound packages are being handled in 
the plant, an overweight of 4 oz. 
occasions a 1.56-per cent loss. Of 
course, there are other places where 
losses can occur in the average food 
processing plant, but certainly here 
is one traceable leak that should be 
stopped very definitely. Considering 
the net profit in a highly competitive 
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market to be 3 per cent, approxi- 
mately one-half of the net profit 
can be lost through fractional-ounce 
overage. So it is evident that pack- 
aging leaks are a real enemy to 
profitable operation. 

Measured in dollar loss to the food 
packer, what do packaging leaks 
amount to? Such losses can best be 
illustrated with this simple example: 
In order that the explanation may 
not be too complex, let us deal in 
round numbers only. Starting with 
the assumption that the food packer’s 
product, in finished form, is worth 
20 cents per pound (his selling price 
to the jobber or wholesaler) and 
using 1,000 packages as a unit, we 


now have two known factors with 
which to work. With individual 
packages, } oz. overweight, the food 
processor packaging 1,000 cartons or 
bags will have suffered a packaging 
leak of $3.13 in one day’s operation. 
One hundred working days, using 
the same figures shown above, will 
show a dollar loss of $312.50, while 
the productive working days of an 
average year’s operation, in this case 
250 days, amount to the sizeable 
su of $781.25. 

Losses as computed for various 
numbers of packages and different 
fractional-ounce overages are given 
in Table II as an example of how 
packaging leaks look on paper. And 





from the nomograph (Fig. 2) it is 
possible to work out dollar losses 
in packaging operations within your 
own business. All that is necessary 
is to know the average over-weight 
per package and the selling price per 
pound. The overage can often be 
arrived at by checking 50 finished 
packages from the stockroom or the 
warehouse. Generally, however, 100, 
or even 500, packages offer a better 
cross-section. 

If you prefer to calculate the loss 
instead of using the nomograph, you 
have but to apply this formula: 
Loss equals overage times price per 
ounce times number of packages per 
day times number of days. 
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Fig. 2—Nomograph by which dollar losses from overweight can 
be determined. Dotted lines show how this determination is 
made when the overweight is % oz., the number of packages per 
day, 200, the price, $0.20 a pound and the number of days, 200. 
To find the loss under these conditions, draw a line from %4 
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on the “W” scale to 200 on the “N” scale. Then draw a second 
line from 20 on the “P” scale to 200 on the “D” scale. Next, 
draw a line from the point where the first line intersects “‘A” to 
the point where the second line intersects “B.” The point where 
this third line crosses scale “L” represents the loss in dollars. 
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How To Remove 
SPRAY RESIDUES 





> With the coming of a new food 
law it is likely that the spray resi- 
due problem will be more serious 
than heretofore. How cherries 
may be treated is of interest to 


All Fruit Canners 
Fruit Packers 
Produce Distributors 








EQUIREMENTS OF THE Foop AND 
DruG ADMINISTRATION of 
the U. S. Department of Agri- 

culture and local boards of health 
make it obligatory for all fruit grow- 
ers to remove spray residues from 
fruits to a point where no possible 
danger to the health of the consumer 
can develop. For interstate com- 
merce, the maximum spray residue 
tolerances allowed at present are 
0.010 grain of arsenic trioxide, 0.018 
grain of lead, and 0.010 grain of 
fluorine per pound of fruit. 

The spray program used by many 
cherry. growers does not cause an 
excessive amount of residues. But, 
there are cases where the spray resi- 
dues are above the legal tolerances. 
These larger amounts may be caused 
by several factors: (1) late spray- 
ing; (2) “drift” of sprays applied 
to adjoining apple orchards; and (3) 
exceedingly light rainfall between the 
time of lead arsenate spray applica- 
tions and the harvest period. 

Several washing methods for the 
removal of spray residues were tried 
on Early Richmond and Montmor- 
ency cherries, but only one was found 
to be safe as well as efficient. Grow- 
ers have found by experience that 
sour cherries can not be picked or 
handled while wet. Therefore any 
method of spray residue removal 
needs to be of such a nature that the 
cherries will not be handled except in 
packaged form. Handling of the 
cherries during washing will cause 
cracking of a large proportion of 
the skins. 





*Journal Series paper of the New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Department cf 
Spray Residue Investigations. 
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From Cherries’ 


By 


HARRY C. McLEAN and ALBERT L. WEBER 


New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, New Brunswick, N. J. 


The washing of the cherries to re- 
move the spray residues was car- 
ried out as follow: 


A 1 per cent solution, by weight, of 
hydrochloric acid was made by the addi- 
tion of 3 gal. of 20 deg. Baume commer- 
cial muriatic acid to 97 gal. of water. 
This solution was placed in any suitable 
container. Some growers used tubs con- 
structed from halves of barrels, others 
used specially built wooden tanks, while, 
in one case, a large glass-lined tank (that 
was available) was used. The cherries 
were harvested with stems attached, (al- 
though no acid burning occurred at the 
stem end, even if the stem had been re- 
moved) and placed in the package in 
which they were to be marketed. As a 
rule the package was either a 32-qt. 
basket crate or climax basket. The en- 
tire package was dipped into the tank or 
barrel containing the acid solution for 
a period of 30 to 60 seconds. The re- 
moval of the residues was facilitated by 
slow and gentle agitation of the cherry 
container. After removal from the acid 
bath, the fruit was allowed to drain for 





ANALYSIS OF CHERRIES 
BEFORE AND AFTER WASHING 





GRAINS PER POUND 


eee 





— 








Arsenic 

Treatment Trioxide Lead 
Lot No. of Fruit AsoOz3 Pb 
| COP Pre NOUS cacecens 0.009 0.042 
| Se ee Washed (1)..... .001 004 
2 INONO? wen evens .045 122 
Pde ceariaes Washed (1)..... Trace 004 
. Se eee None (3) ..6 5 cme 011 042 
5 De Washed (1)..... Trace Trace 
REL ee Washed (2)..... Trace 003 
y eRe NOG (4). a:3<:0:4: . 004 .016 
CR ere None: (5). 26.6 015 .072 
Legal Tolerance (Federal).... 0.010 0.018 





(1) Washed in 1 per cent hydrochloric acid for 
30 seconds. 

(2) Washed in 0.25 per cent hydrochloric acid for 
2 minutes. 

(3) This lot of fruit was sprayed with a mixture 
containing 16 pounds of hydrated lime and 3 pounds 
of lead arsenate per 100 gallons of water — Lot No. 1 
was sprayed with a mixture containing but 4 pounds 
of lime per 100 gallons. (Larger amounts of lime 
facilitate removal of arsenic and lead and sulphur 
residues. ) 

(4) Four rows away from apple trees that were 
sprayed one week before harvest of cherries. 

(5) Sample from 1st two rows next to apples (drift), 





a short time. This procedure was. fot- 
lowed by two water rinses carried out 
in a manner similar to the acid washing, 
but for shorter periods of time. 

[he foregoing method was used 
by the majority of the growers, with 
slight modifications in some in- 
stances. One grower, to make the 
maximum use of available labor, 
washed the cherries from 50 acres in 
the following manner: 

The cherries were packed in a 32-qt. 
basket crate. Four of these at a time 
were placed in a large glass-lined tank 
containing 0.25 per cent of acid, but were 
left in the acid solution without agita- 
tion for two to three minutes. These 
cherries had been sprayed with a mixture 
of 16 lb. of lime with the addition of 6 
Ib. of Bentonite-sulphur two weeks pre- 
vious to harvest. When washed in this 
manner the cherries showed no visible resi- 
due and, upon analysis, showed only 
traces of arsenic and lead. 

These cherries were trucked 400 
miles to the market where they 
brought a premium price. The dip- 
ping treatment did not effect the ap- 
pearance of the containers used for 
marketing, and the acid did not have 
an appreciable corrosive action on 
metal parts. 

All of the washed cherries not 
only had a better market appearance, 
but were also as good in keeping 
qualities as the unwashed fruit. The 
marketability of the cherries was 
further enhanced if 0.1 per cent of 
the wetting agent “Vatsol” was 
added to the acid wash solution. 

Lime in the spray mixture aids 
residue removal when hydrochloric 
acid solution is used as the washing 
agent. The method described for 
washing cherries has also been used 
effectively to remove lead arsenate 
residues from currants. 

The table gives some results of 
chemical analyses upon cherries, be- 
fore and after washing. 
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Fruits packed in sugar or syrup 
require a package that is leakproof. 
The 1-Jb. carton is for retail con- 
sumer trade. Hotels, clubs, steam- 
ships and other institutional cus- 
tomers find the 2%-lb. carton of 
convenient size. 


66 HAT KIND OF A PACKAGE 

W soo WE USE?” is the 

question asked in nearly all 

branches of food manufacture and 
processing. 

It is doubtful that this question has 
caused in the course of a very few 
years as much speculation, contro- 
versy, and research anywhere as it 
has in the frozen food industry. Even 
after more than seven years of study 
and testing the question is not yet 
answered to everyone’s satisfaction. 
Some companies engaged in the pack- 
ing of frozen foods use the rectangu- 
lar paper-board container designed 
and constructed to give it the prop- 
erty of being moisture-vapor proof, 
odor-proof, non-taste imparting, and 
non-toxic. Other companies use the 
paraffin-coated sulphite paper cups, 
tubs and cylinders which were well 
known in other fields of food packag- 
ing before freezing of fruits and 
vegetables was developed commer- 
cially. Still other companies use glass 
or lacquered tins with slip-cover or 
friction-top closures. In some cases 
the packing is done in vacuum or is 
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Protection to contents 





Packaging 


' Frozen Foods 


requires package to be 


moisture-vapor proof, air tight, and free from odor 
or taste-imparting properties. 


By MARCY BABBITT 


New York, N. Y. 


carried out in an inert gas atmosphere. 

In all instances efforts have been 
made to select the container which is 
moisture-vapor proof to prevent dry- 
ing out of the frozen product and 
which is air-tight to retard enzymic 
and chemical changes likely to take 
place during storage over a consider- 
able length of time. 

Size and weight of the packages 
have been dependent upon merchan- 
dising as well as production factors. 
As a matter of fact the merchandis- 
ing factors have played the most 
important part in determining the size 
and proportions of the packages. A 


review of the various changes which ° 


have been made in the dimensions and 
content weights of the packages will 
throw an interpretative light upon the 
demands made by the markets to be 
reached with frozen perishables. 
The first Birdseye Frosted Foods 
packaged product was the haddock 
fillet. The Birdseye Packing Co. de- 
cided to package these fillets in even 
units of 1,5 and 10 lb. The propor- 
tions of these packages (with the 
height kept down to 2 in. because of 


limitations in the freezing machine), 
were: 
5x3x2 in. for the 1-lb., 
74x5x2 in. for the 5-lb., 
10x15x2 in. for the 10-Ib. carton. 


As the frozen products increased in 
popularity, new markets were created. 
A new merchandising set-up came 
into existence and new demands were 
made for a change in the size of the 
packages. The explanation is that 
before 1930 the Birdseye Packing Co., 
the predecessor of the Frosted Foods 
Sales Co., as well as others who were 
freezing fish had no direct retail out- 
lets. The quick-frozen fish was dis- 
tributed through jobbers who sold it 
to the retailers. Since there was at 
that time no way of getting refriger- 
ating equipment suitable to keep the 
package frozen in the retail stores, the 
wholesale dealers opened the pack- 
ages, defrosted the fish, and sold it 
to the retailers usually as fresh fish. 
The larger packages were merchan- 
dised in the institutional trade chan- 
nels. 

When the now Frosted Foods Sales 
Co. began to freeze a line of vege- 
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tables and meats, the retail showcase 
was developed and the size and di- 
mensions of the package began to take 
on a retail consumer significance and 
to require a change. Fruits and veg- 
etables in the 1-lb. carton had a mar- 
ket acceptance. The 1-lb. fish and 
meat packages met with customer re- 
sistance for the reason that the cus- 
tomer was limited in the purchase of 
fish or meats to the contents of the 
package. A housewife who wanted 
an extra chop discovered that she had 
to buy another pound package to get 
the one chop. It was the same with 
many of the fish and meat products. 

This method of retail merchandis- 
ing was naturally a drag upon gross 
sales. Consequently the company de- 
cided to eliminate the 1-lb. packages 
of fish and meat from its line and to 
package them in 5-lb. units. These 
packages are opened by the dealer and 
their contents sold by the chop or 
pound, very much like the general 
method of selling fresh fish and meats 
in the retail stores. This method of 
selling is proving popular with the 
housewife, and has served to increase 





> Packers of frozen foods have 
had to spend years of research and 
sales. tests to learn what kind of 
protection the foods had to have, 
what size and style of package the 
customer will buy, and how di- 
rections on package should be 
worded, 

These principles of food pack- 
aging are worthy of study by 


All Food 


Manufacturers 





the volume of the retail business. In- 
so-far as production is concerned, the 
maneuver of packaging fish and meat 
products in larger units has reduced 
production costs through eliminating 
waste, cutting packaging costs, and 
making possible other miscellaneous 
economies. 

_ When the package for the institu- 
tional trade was reconsidered for size, 
decision was made to continue the 
packing of the 5 and 10-Ib. cartons of 
fish and meat, but to change the sizes 
of the vegetables and fruits packages. 
In the case of vegetables, the 5-lb. 
package (10x7$x2 in.) was un- 
wieldly. It was practical enough in 
the freezing machine, in handling, and 
in shipping, but from the chef’s point 
of view, it was not a package which 
he could conveniently use. 

The general practice among chefs 
with the 5-lb. vegetable package was 
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to use a portion of the contents at 
a time. They broke the whole into 
blocks and used as many of the blocks 
as were needed. The company hit 
upon 23 lb. as being a quantity which 
the chef could use at one time. In 
this way the 24-lb. package came into 
being. The dimensions of the pack- 
age are standardized ¢ ) 10x5 in. as far 
as width and length are concerned. 
The height varies from 13 to 2} in., 
according to the weight per cubic inch 
of the various products. The pea car- 
ton has the dimensions of 10x5x143 
in., the lima bean carton measures 10x 
5x1} in. These variations in size are 
essential because the Birdseye freez- 
ing operation demands compact fill- 
ing of the product into the container 
to press out all air pockets and to give 
package as close contact as possible 
with the metal freezing plates. 

The company also found that the 
directions printed on the back of the 
cartons have an important bearing in 
the repeat sales. These printed direc- 
tions have had to be reworded from 
time to time. Wording which ap- 
peared to be quite clear in its meaning 
to the company personnel was fre- 
quently misconstrued by the dealer or 
consumer. The simplest wording, 
capable of least misinterpretation, is 
now used. 

Among the latest developments in 
the retail consumer and institutional 
packaging of frozen foods is the pack- 
age for wet masses such as berries in 
sugar and peaches in syrup. Packag- 
ing and freezing of these foods in- 
volve making the package leakproof. 





Vegetable parchment bags with a non- 

porous nitrocellulose coating are used 

as lines for the leak-proof cartons. 
The bags are heat sealed. 


The leak-proof quality of the package 
has to continue during the thawing 
out and emptying of the package as 
well as during the filling, sealing, 
wrapping and freezing operations. 

The container now in general use 
for this purpose in the retail consumer 
trade and also used in the institutional 
trade is that developed by A. B. 
Brackett of Frosted Foods Sales 
Corp. It is a patented container (U.S. 
Patent No. 1,920,184) made in 1-lb. 
and 24-lb. sizes. 

This carton is of one piece paper- 
board constructicn and has the re- 
quired rigidity at critical points which 
have to bear the burden of the weight. 
When set up, the package is not held 
together by the interlocking hooks or 
catches so common to folding cartons. 
Being made of one piece paper-board, 
possible leakage of liquids is pre- 
vented by the method of folding used. 
In its basic principle of construc- 
tion, the carton is quite similar to the 
water cup children make out of a 
single sheet of paper. 


N composition the carton is of the 

same .018 sulphite pulp paper board 
as that used for the fish cartons and is 
paraffin coated. The liner is actually 
a bag of vegetable parchment white in 
color, non-toxic, and free from odor 
and taste. It has a nitrocellulose coat- 
ing which makes it non-porous and 
leakproof, as well as heat sealing. 

The cartons are set up by hand. 
The parchment paper bag is placed 
down over a block form having the 
shape of the bag. Over the bag is 
placed the carton bottom-side up so 
that the two can be taken off the form 
together. The assembled containers 
are then machine filled. The top of 
the parchment bag is sealed between 
heated corrugated bars and folded 
down tight over the contents in a 
manner to exclude all excess air and 
to produce a flat surface which will 
not interfere too much with the con- 
tact of the metal freezing plates with 
the contents of the package. 

The package is overwrapped with 
waxed glassine on automatic machines 
hefore going in the freezing machines. 
The glassine overwrap helps to hold 
the end laps of the cartons in place 
to keep the package leakproof until 
the consumer is ready to break the 
seal, 

Results of research now being car- 
ried on will largely determine what 
the next move will be in the packag- 
ing as well as the marketing of frozen 
meats, seafoods, fruits, and vege- 
tables. 
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HEAT TREATMENT OF MILK 
Improves Milk Bread 





Flat tops and 

sides and ends of 

typify bread made with unheated milk. 

Rounded tops and shredded sides of 

loaves on right indicate better dough 

conditioning gained by use of heat 
treated milk. 


ragged 
loaves on left 


overhanging 


ESULTS OF STUDIES ON MILK 
Revie the past few years show 

that its effectiveness as a bread 
improver is increased by a controlled 
heat treatment. The effect of the 
heat treatment is beneficial regardless 
of the form of milk used. 

Ordinary pasteurization tempera- 
tures are not sufficient to bring about 
the changes which influence the effect 
that milk has on dough properties. 
Temperatures within 25 or 30 deg. F. 
of boiling are necessary. This tem- 
perature level has also been found 
to cause a partial coagulation of milk 
proteins. Some tests have been made 
in an attempt to prove that some of 
these proteins are undesirable in 
bread doughs and that the coagulation 
lessens this unfavorable effect. 

Attention was first called to the 
effect of heat treating milk for use 
in bakery products by workers in 
the U.S. Bureau of Dairy Industry 
in 1927. (Journal of Dairy Science 
10, 335-342, 1927). Since that time 
much has been learned about results 
that may be obtained by heat treat- 
ing milk and about what methods to 


* Based on talk before the New York Section, 
American Association of Cereal Chemists, Jan. 
12, 1937. 
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Higher heating of milk and changing of mixing time 
and speed avoid stickiness and “buckiness”’ of doughs 
containing milk solids, give better milk bread* 


By OSCAR SKOVHOLT 


Quality Bakers cf America, New York, N. Y. 


use in carrying out the heat treat- 
ment. Most of the concentrated milk 
available to the baker today has been 
given the beneficial heat treatment. 
Milk, which was available to the 
baker before the results of the heat 
treatment studies were put into com- 
mercial application, had a disturbing 
influence upon the bakeshop opera- 
tions, Fermentation rates were less 
uniform and the condition of the 
doughs was less satisfactory for 
make-up machine operations when 
milk was used than when it was not 
or was used in very small quantities. 
Many of the production difficulties 
were at an end when concentrated 
milks became available. These diffi- 
culties arose largely because liquid 
milk in varying stages of souring has 
widely different effects upon fermen- 
tation rate and dough condition. Even 
different lots of milk which are ap- 
parently sweet have different effects 
upon doughs. These effects differ 
with the age of the milk and the con- 
ditions under which it was stored. 
The condensing or evaporating of 
milk to give it better keeping quali- 
ties also gave it greater uniformity 
and adapted it for wider use as an 
ingredient in bread making. 


tthe raw milk. 


Not only did the use of concen- 
trated milks permit bakeshop opera- 
tions to be carried out on a time 
schedule. The practice enabled the 
baker to use skim milk solids that 
otherwise would have been wasted. 

However there was still plenty of 
grief for the baker connected with 
the use of milk. A clue to improved 
quality found in old recipe books 
had been overlooked. In several of 
these books, bread recipes called 
for the use of scalded milk. This 
specification may not have been made 
through knowledge of the improving 
effect caused by the scalding. It very 
probably was specified as an addi- 
tional precaution against bacteria in 
Regardless of the 
motive, the scalding did improve 
mother’s bread in many instances. 

Unheated milk has an effect that to 
some extent resembles that of pro- 
tein-splitting enzymes. This resem- 
blance has led to the thought that 
the heat treatment is desirable be- 
cause it kills these enzymes. Some 
recent experimental work indicates 
substances known as activators ol 
enzymes may be highly important in 
dough behavior. Such activators of 
proteolytic enzymes are probably 
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present in unheated milk. The heat 
treatment probably removes these ac- 
tivators or makes them less effective 
by incasing them within the coagu- 
lated protein particles mentioned 
earlier in this article. 

Although the reasons -for the im- 
provement brought about in the bak- 
ing quality of milk by heat treatment 
are not clear, the fact itself can be 
easily demonstrated. Any one bak- 
ing bread can prove this effect by 
heating some fluid milk to near the 
boiling point, then allowing it to cool 
before adding it to the dough. A 
comparison of the doughs and bread 
made with the heated milk and with 
unheated milk will show superior 
qualities in all respects in favor of 
the heat treated milk. This test can 
be made on any fluid milk, either 
natural or concentrated. It can also 
be made on dried milk after first 
dispersing the dried milk in water. 
Enough water may be added to give 
a consistency of ordinary milk or of 
evaporated milk with little difference 
in the effectiveness of the heating. 

Other factors than heat treating 
are important in preparing a milk 
supply suited for human consumption. 
But from the standpoint of effect of 
milk upon dough condition and bread 
quality the proper use of this heat 
treatment is more important than any 
other step in the handling or proces- 
ing of the milk. This fact has been 
demonstrated on many occasions. In 
one experiment, fifteen dried milks 
which had originated in as many 
plants and locations throughout the 
country were used. These dried 
milks were widely different in effect 
upon dough and loaf quality when 
used as received. After dispersing 
in water and holding at 185 deg. F. 
for ten minutes, additional dough 
studies and baking tests showed that 
all were nearly equal in improving 
loaf quality. 

A baker can in this way determine 
whether his milk supply has been ade- 
quately heat-treated. The test in- 
volves only a comparison of results 
obtained with the milk as received 
and with the milk after the heat 
treatment. No baker wants to go to 
this trouble as a regular procedure to 
insure a trouble-free source of milk. 
However, it is a convenient way of 
determining if the supplier of concen- 
trated milks knows the latest develop- 
ments in milk technology and is 
maintaining proper control over his 
concentration operations. 

These newer practices by the milk 
Processors have been highly effective 
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in bringing about uniformity in the 
effect that milk has in successive 
doughs. They have eliminated much 
of the guesswork heretofore practiced. 
Research has determined many of 
the effects that milk solids have upon 
dough condition and fermentation 
rates. This information helps the 
baker to make certain simple correc- 
tions if the use of milk solids of 
good baking quality has an upsetting 
effect upon bakeshop operations. 


O- EFFECT OF MILK SOLIDS is ob- 
served in the dough mixer. When 
water is added to flour the water is 
absorbed rather quickly during dough 
formation. Dried milk stirred into 
water also takes up in a few moments 
as much water as it can hold. When 
either dry milk solids or fluid milk 
solids are added to flour, the milk 
proteins appear to become a definite 
part of the gluten complex. This 
complex has a water absorbing capac- 
ity that is greater than that shown by 
a dough not containing milk solids. 
The complex is also slower in its ab- 
sorption of water. A certain amount 
of mixing and time is required to 
form this complex. After its forma- 
tion the complex continues to absorb 
water for a considerable time. To 
obtain the maximum benefit from 
this absorption capacity, the use of 
extremely high mixer speeds is not 
advisable. If high speed mixing is 
used the limits of gluten tolerance to 
mixing are likely to be reached before 
the maximum water absorption has 
taken place. This is especially true 
when a high percentage of milk solids 
is used in the dough stage. 

Even with satisfactory mixer op- 
eration, a greater drying of doughs 
takes place during the dough fermen- 
tation period when milk solids are 
‘sed than when they are not. This 
drying often leads to the impression 
that milk solids cause “bucky” doughs. 
This condition is usually caused by 
allowing doughs to become too firm 
after having received insufficient de- 


> Use of low percentages of milk 
solids in bread causes little change 
in dough character or loaf quality. 
It is when the milk solids content 
of bread doughs approach and ex- 
ceed 4 per cent that stickiness. and 
“buckiness” make milk breads a 
problem child to the 
Baker 

Milk processor 

Flour miller 

Yeast grower 





velopment in the mixer. Slacker 
doughs from the mixer after a slightly 
longer mixing period will overcome 
this trouble. This proposed practice 
is merely allowing for the slower 
absorption of water. It means that 
doughs should be judged by their 
condition at the divider after a mod- 
erately long “floor time’ for the 
proper amount of water to use in the 
mixer instead of by their appearance 
as they come from the mixer. 

The effect of milk solids upon most 
fermentation reactions has also been 
determined. Some of these results 
have been published within the past 
month. (Skovholt and Bailey, “The 
Effect of Milk Solids on Fermenta- 
tion Reactions” Cereal Chemistry 14, 


108-120, January, 1937). 


|) aes YEAST CAN FUNCTION fer- 
mentable sugar must be present. 
In bread making, particularly in the 
sponge stage, this sugar is obtained 
largely from the starch by the action 
of diastatic enzymes. These ezymes 
are quite sensitive to changes in envi- 
ronment. If the active acidity or hy- 
drogen-ion concentration of their en- 
vironment is reduced, they work more 
slowly. Milk solids reduce the hydro- 
gen-ion concentration in normal 
doughs. Consequently they reduce 
diastatic activity. In doughs in which 
the milk solids are prevented by 
means of buffers or acids from chang- 
ing the hydrogen-ion concentration 
they cause no reduction in diastatic 
activity or rate of sugar production. 
For this reason if sponges or doughs 
are slowed up by the use of milk 
solids, the addition of either acid 
or additional diastase will correct the 
fermentation rate. The most practi- 
cal way to correct the fermentation 
rate is usually to use some concentrate 
containing diastatic enzymes such as 
the various malt preparations. 

The effect of milk solids upon the 
yeasts and their enzymes directly 
causing fermentation is different than 
its effect on diatase. If enough sugar 
is present, milk solids speed up the 
rate of gas production in doughs. This 
speeding up has been shown to be 
largely due to making more active 
the enzymes called zymases. There 
may be some stimulation of yeast 
growth also, but the effect on the 
enzymes is quite pronounced. It ap- 
pears that this stimulating effect is 
partly due to the change in hydrogen- 
ion concentration caused by the milk 
solids. Other factors in the increased 
activity are also apparent. Some of 

(Turn to page 173) 
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Are You Planning 
A SURVEY? — 


Surveys and similar instruments have been ridiculed. So were the steam- 


boat and other inventions accepted today. 
earned an unsavory reputation. 


HE RospinsoN-PATMAN Law, 
Ti: effect since June, 1936, is 

approved by those who it seems 
to favor and condemned by those who 
anticipate hardship as a result of its 
enforcement. A dense cloud of doubt 
and confusion hangs over both camps. 
Since the much-used special dis- 
counts, rebates, allowances and price 
discriminations are ruled out, com- 
petition between products will rise 
to white heat especially between pri- 
vate labels and nationally advertised 
brands. Merchandising now steps 
to the center of the stage, especially 
the kind of merchandising that in- 
volves product improvement, package 
utility and appeal, advertising copy 
response, and media selection. This 
new competition threatens drastic 
penalties for hasty guessing and sug- 
pests caution based on facts. Many 
confusing merchandising problems 
must arise and many of these will 
yield solutions only when submitted 
to the judgment of the consumer. 

Manufacturers conduct surveys 
and field studies to verify the opinions 
of executives or decide a controversy 
between them, or when faced with 
problems that resist any other solu- 
tion. The tabulated findings of a 
survey reflect the attitude of those 
who are questioned, the tabulated 
purposes of the makers of these sur- 
veys mirror the problems of the in- 
dustry. When,the purposes of sur- 
veys and the problems which they 
indicate are tabulated throughout a 
period of years, the data derived set 
up decided trends or the absence of 
them. 

Not all surveys made by food 
manufacturers have found their way 
into print, but those which have are 
sufficient in number to serve as a 
fair index of the manufacturer’s 
problems and the trend of their mer- 
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has enriched many. 


By C. EDGERTON HOVEY 


New York, N. Y. 





> Merchandising has evolved along 
with other sciences through all the 
years of man’s existence. Sluggish 
for many years like man’s own 
forward progress, most sciences 
now advance at dizzy speed. 
Breathless as is the progress to- 
day, tomorrow it may seem slow. 
Merchandising, though only recent- 
ly passed beyond barter, has pro- 
gressed, but its greatest growth is 
still ahead. Sciences passed through 
the mystie stage, the era of trans- 
mutation of metals and other fan- 
tastic beliefs, until research estab- 
lished truth in place of fantasy. 
Merchandising, still called an art, 
is not yet free from quackery and 
chicanery. It can rise to the level 
of other sciences only when it is 
purged by honest research after 
truth. Though the instruments for 
testing merchandising truths are 
few, the laboratories are legion. 
Among the instruments are the sur- 
vey and the market study; the labe- 
ratories are wherever goods are 
sold and used. The science of 
merchandising is intangible, its 
truths elusive, for he who would 
know merchandising must first 
learn why we behave like human 
beings. This article is a study of 
surveys and the type of problems 
they have been used to solve. Its 
conclusions affect 


All Food 
Distributors 





chandising interests. To obtain these 
data, the surveys, and field studies 
which were recorded in food pub- 
lications, advertising trade journals 
and business papers over a ten-year 


The survey, misused, has 
Properly conducted and interpreted, it 


period were tabulated and analyzed. 
Discussed here are the findings of 
those tabulations. 

Each of the studies tabulated in 
Table I had for its purpose the un- 
earthing of facts, usually about some 
one phase of merchandising. Two 
merchandising problems stand out as 
equal in importance, both more vital 
than all the others. These problems 
involved the product itself and its 
advertising. Secondary to these in 
consideration was the sales plan and 
of least importance the container or 
package. Although throughout the 
ten-year period studied, the product 
and its advertising were most in- 
vestigated, the emphasis before and 
during the early part of the depres- 
sion, was placed on the product it- 
self, while the emphasis since then 
and at the present time, is on ad- 
vertising. In fact, advertising is the 
focal point today and promises to 
remain so in the future. 

lt is worth note that though the 
manufacturer’s interest in his prod- 
uct has been fairly consistent 
throughout the entire time studied, 
it changed during the depression 
from his old products to new ones. 
The depression forced processers to 
improve old standby products or re- 
place them by products new and more 


_acceptable. 


Both before the depression and 
during the last few years, the con- 
sumer was the target of the question- 
naire, but during the height of the 
depression battle, questionnaires were 
directed to and answered by whole- 
salers, retailers, and company sales- 
men. During these worst years, 
stress was placed on gathering facts 
relating to the mechanics of dis- 
tribution and the efficiency of the 
salesmen and sales plans. The period 
from 1929 to 1933, was a period of 
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high pressure on the wholesaler and 
retailer, at the expense of concen- 
trated effort to sell the consumer. 
Now that business is better and 
brains have cleared, the consumer is 
again the court of last resort. 


ANY A DIVIDEND PAYING PRODUCT 

has had no change of dress, not 
even an added frill, for 40 years or 
more. However, the past 10 years has 
witnessed a parade of new costumes, 
among them many a gay party dress. 
Freshen the package, fashion utility 
into the container, groom the prod- 
uct for the, festival. These are the 
demands today. Dress up problems 
first were solved within the company 
family. Some guesses were good, 
some not so good. The consumer 
is the final judge—she always was, 
but yesterday she was not consulted 
—today she is. It is interesting that 
more than 80 per cent of the con- 
sumer consultations over the choice 
of package shown in Table II, 
have been held since 1931. 


When the manufacturer slides his 
product under the consumer micro- 
scope, he looks for many things. 
As is often the case with microscopic 
examination, things not looked for 
flash unexpectedly into view, while 
things looked for assume strange 
and distorted shapes. Often the re- 
sults of these studies revealed facts 
unsought or facts that shattered age- 
old beliefs and venerated customs. 
Surprising results were obtained 


. when manufacturers for the first 


time learned how their product was 
served in the home, in what propor- 
tion it was served raw or cooked or 
mixed with other foods. A con- 
densed milk processor who merchan- 
dised a certain area with the firm be- 
lief that the largest portion of his 
product was consumed as a_ baby 
food, discovered on examination that 
this use of the product represented 
but a small portion of the demand. It 
was found that the product was more 
used as coffee cream, for ice cream 
making, for cooking and as an adult 
beverage than as a baby food. Simi- 
larly a flour miller who merchandised 
his flour for bread-baking, learned 
that in the consumer’s kitchen bread- 
making was minor to cookie and cake- 
baking and about on a par in use 
of flour to general cooking. 

“Jingo” may be a better name for 
an edible than “Bingo,” or it may 
not. The sane decision rests with 
the housewife, and she may call it 
by an entirely different but more ap- 
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propriate name. Trust her judg- 
ment. Manufacturers have many 
times submitted samples of a new 
product to the consumer who has 
with unerring accuracy named it ap- 
propriately. The proof comes from 
the profit side of the ledger. 

The use of samples or other in- 
ducements (see Table III) has often 
increased the per cent of return 
from questionnaires as well as the 
accuracy. Samples and other in- 
ducements create an amiable attitude 
toward the questioning with the re- 
sult that a greater number of thought- 
ful returns are collected per unit of 
cost. An interesting example of this 
is furnished by the manufacturer 
who was anxious to market only 
one of a group of new products 
and the one selected naturally had 
to be the best seller. To determine 
the product which promised the great- 
est sales volume, containers of each 
of the products were placed side by 
side in offices with a printed invita- 
tion to the employees to help them- 
selves. The containers were re- 
plenished on succeeding days and re- 
sults noted. Repeatedly the con- 
tainer of one of the products in all 
offices was first to be emptied, so the 
product in this container was there- 
fore selected from the group to be 
merchandised as the one product with 
the greatest consumer appeal. Valu- 
able as samples may be as induce- 
ments to promote best results from 
surveys, nevertheless their use has 
given place in the last few years to 
contests with prize awards. 

Surprising though it may be, of- 





TABLE I 


Proportion of Surveys Directed 
At Various Objectives 


Per cent 

of Total 
Inquivies about Product 2. 600-6 s0ccs «0 31.4 
Inquiries about Advertising ........... 31.4 
Inquiries about Sales Plan ............ 24.2 
Inquiries about Packaging ............ 10.0 


TABLE II 


Information Sought From Consumer 
Pertaining to Product 


Per cent 
of Total 
Consumer acceptance of NEW product.. 42.8 
Consumer acceptance of OLD product... 33.3 
Housewife’s method of serving OL 
SEM MMRERUS UAT ET of ws'elat c/a: 6: Ace dah oa deh cio oe ae ao 14.3 
NEW product name or selection from 
ho RRR Sear irir ane tr sare mre ariee 9.6 
TABLE III 
Kinds of Inducements 
Used With Surveys 
Per cent 
of Total 
Ro OP eT EC Cre TCT Tre 58.3 
CHUB a Hnclic nce aa ced cn ee enon Rees 33.4 
NGI 6 aig Heke 6 casincadene wane siecnats 8.3 





ferings of a large number of small 
awards often produce better returns 
than an offering of a large prize to- 
taling more in the aggregate than 
the sum of the small awards. Most 
of us feel that our chance of win- 
ning a contest award is slight when 
but one large amount is offered. We 
fear the high competition. When, 
however, many small prizes are of- 
fered, we imagine all the competition 
centered on the first prize, and enter 
confident of our chance for a small 
award. Regardless of the offerings, 
prize contests have brought volumes 
of answers to questionnaires. 


yon PROCESSOR may consider. his 
product a “delightful breakfast 
beverage,” fully convinced of the ap- 
propriateness of the description. He 
may be disappointed to learn that what 
the mass of users call his product is 
just a good “pick-me-up.” But if 
he is wise, “pick-me-up” will describe 
his product on the label and in all 
advertising. Many successful prod- 
uct descriptions have sprung from 
the masses. Users’ descriptions usu- 
ally step up sales, for such de- 
scriptions are natural and convincing, 
even though they often lack dignity. 

What a blow it is to a producer 
to learn that the blend or flavor that 
satisfies the palate of a large cross- 
section of the Manhattanites is unani- 
mously rejected by Bostonites, who 
as a group insist on another blend 
or flavor. This may require a revi- 
sion of product with greater variety 
of blends and flavors, to capture 
coveted markets. The manufacturer 
may begrudge this expense, but it is 
generally better than the losses in- 
curred by sales and advertising costs 
in unhospitable areas. Surveys have 
disclosed remarkable variation in 
taste and preference in localities “no 
more widely separated than Brook- 
lyn and Hartford . . . Though each 
city showed consistently the same 
preference.” 

If you are in doubt about your 
product, its package or container, 
how to name it or describe it, how 
to advertise, what copy, and where 
to place it, ask the user for the an- 
swer. You will get it correctly. If 
the review of these surveys is a 
true index, unquestionably then there 
is a definite trend toward submitting 
problems to the consumer for ac- 
curate decisions. The problem that 
is submitted most today and will 
no doubt be tomorrow, is the ad- 
vertising problem. 
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Keeping Food From freezing 


ON WAY TO MARKET 





> The insulation of refrigerator 
cars is no guarantee against dam- 
age to perishables by freezing 
enroute to market in winter. The 
cars must be heated, and usually 
this has been done in hit or miss 
fashion by portable heaters put 
into the ice bunkers when and if 
demand. These 
heaters neither controlled 
temperature nor even distribution 
of heat. And fumes from them 
sometimes cause damage. So the 
safe, automatically controlled heat- 
ing system described in this article 


conditions so 
give 


is of interest to 


All distributors 
of perishables 





EATING REFRIGERATOR CARS has, 
H oddly enough, been somewhat 

more of a problem than refrig- 
erating them. Various types of port- 
able heating devices have been used in 
the cars to prevent the temperature 
from dropping below the freezing 
point for perishable foods during 
shipment in the dead of winter. But 
for the most part it has been difficult 
to get uniform heating and to regulate 
the temperature closely and _ with 
surety. It has been the practice to 
put the heaters in the ice bunkers if 
and when weather conditions warrant 
heater service, this perhaps being in 
the middle of a journey. 

The requirements of a satisfactory 
car heater, however, apparently have 
been incorporated in an automatic 
system developed by Safety Car 
Heating & Lighting Co., New York. 
Designed for freight and express re- 
frigerator cars of the end-ice-bunker 
type, this system consists essentially 
of a heating unit mounted under the 
floor of the car and loops of radiating 
pipe laid under the floor racks. The 
heater, which is thermostatically con- 
trolled, includes a main burner, a 
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Safety automatic heating system maintains uniform 
temperature in refrigerator cars in cold weather 


pilot burner and a small heat ex- 
changer through which the heating 
fluid from the radiating pipes circu- 
lates. Fig. 1 shows the complete 
heating system as installed in a car, 
the amount of piping illustrated being 
sufficient to meet the most extreme 
winter conditions. Fig. 2 shows the 
construction of the heater. 

This system has been described as a 


safety unit, because the diethylene 
glycol solution circulating through 


the pipes inside the car can produce 
no harmful effects on the cargo of 
perishables, such as may be caused 
by gas fumes from some types of 
heaters. And even distribution of 
heat in the car is obtained because 
the heating pipes extend the full 
length of the floor. 

Liquefied petroleum gas, carried in 
a tank suspended from the car floor, 
is the fuel burned in the heater. 
Enough of this fuel can be carried 
to provide continuous operation at 
full capacity for 300 hours. The 
system is designed to keep the in- 
side temperature of the car safely 
above freezing with an outside tem- 
perature of —40 deg. F., and one 


pound of fuel per hour is consumed 
in continuous operation at this tem- 
perature. 

Records of performance in actual 
operation show what the heating sys- 
tem will do. Two such records are 
represented by Fig. 3 and Fig. 
These are charts illustrating how the 
temperature inside the car is main- 





To car piping. 





2 i 





Heat exchanger 





‘Jo car piping 











Fig. 2—Layout of heating unit, showing 
burner, heat exchanger and thermostatic 
control. 
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tained almost constant while the car 
travels cross-country under widely 
varying temperatures which reach a 
low of -12 deg. F. 

The chart shown as Fig. 3 repre- 
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Fig. 3—Chart showing even temperature main- 

tained in car by automatic heating system during 

shipment of dressed turkeys from Columbia, 
Mont., to New York, in December, 1933. 
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sents the temperatures inside and out- 
side a car carrying dressed turkeys 
from Columbus, Mont., to New York, 
in December, 1933. The thermostat 
controlling the heater was set at 34 
deg. F., and the average temperature 
inside the car during the seven-day 
trip was 34 deg. F. 

Data on a shipment of hot-house 
rhubarb from © er, Wash., to 
Jersey City, N. J., are charted in Fig. 
4. In this case, the car was eleven 
days enroute and then was held an 
additional seven days before being 
unloaded. But the average tempera- 
ture in the car during that eighteen- 
day period was 36 deg. F., the tem- 
perature for which the thermostat 


rhubarb are but two examples of a 
long list of perishables which must 
be protected against low temperature 
while being moved to market in cold 
weather. Even canned foods may 
suffer if chilled to such an extent that 
moisture condenses on the cans when 
transferred from the car to a warm 
warehouse. The moisture wrinkles 
the labels and causes the cans to rust. 

Nor are cross-country shipments 
the only ones that need protection 
against excessively low temperatures. 
Local shipments sometimes are tied 
up on sidings or in freight yards long 
enough for damage to occur in un- 
heated cars. And there may be un- 
avoidable delays enroute when snow 




















































































































was set. or extreme cold cripples the railroads’ 
Dressed turkeys and hot-house _ facilities. 
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Fig. 4—Chart showing temperatures inside and outside of car of hot-house rhubarb 

enroute to Jersey City, N. J., from Sumner, Wash., in January and February, 1933. 

The shipment was on the road eleven days and was held an nudditional seven days 

before being unloaded, but automatic heating system kept average temperature of 
cargo at 36 deg. F. 
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Fig. 1—Diagram of automatic heating system as installed in refrigerator car. 
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Mold and Bacteria Control 


Cuts 


potlage 


Loss 


Methods 
maker show 
when plant is 


savings 


By LEROY V. STRASBURGER 


Strasburger & Siegel, Baltimore, Md. 


VERY FOOD, under unfavorable 

conditions of production or stor- 

age, will spoil. However, losses 
from such spoilage can be largely 
checked by means of plant moderniza- 
tion and bacteriological control. And 
the cost of plant remodeling and of 
revamping control methods need not 
be a great burden. In fact, it can 
often be paid out of funds budgeted 
to contingencies, but actually set 
aside to cover financial losses incurred 
through spoilage. 

The rate or degree of spoilage is 
determined by a number of factors. 
Most important among these are the 
moisture content of the food, its 
hydrogen-ion concentration (degree 
of acidity or alkalinity), temperature, 
chemical composition, and the meth- 
ods or practices of manufacture, stor- 
age and distribution. 

Roughly speaking, the moisture 
content of a food governs its keep- 
ing qualities. Dried foods and cereals 
resist all but the most unfavorable 
conditions without any material 
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used by margarine 
made 


really clean 


change in quality. The highly per- 
ishable foods at the upper end of the 
mixture range include many of the 
common fruits and vegetables. 

Butter and butter substitutes lie at 
the lower range of the moisture scale. 
The general composition and struc- 
ture of these products, however, sub- 
ject them to additional spoilage 
hazards. Chemical changes brought 
about by oxidation of the fats are 
most often encountered. The lack 
of homogeneity which allows the for- 
mation of milk-droplets, air spaces 
and free moisture places them in the 
class of quickly perishable foods. If 
butter and its contemporaries, butter- 
ine and margarine, were uniform 
masses carrying their 10 to 16 per cent 
of moisture evenly dispersed, the 
methods of manufacture and distribu- 
tion might not require such constant 
vigilance and attention as now. 

The occurrence of fungus growth 
in these dairy products is responsible 
for more than occasional “returns” 
to producers. At times actual losses 





Petri dish with developed mold colonies, such as was used 
in determining how to reduce spoilage losses in the plant 
discussed in this article. 


may reach a point where they seri- 
ously affect sales. Several years ago 
such a condition threatened a manu- 
facturer of margarine who enlisted 
our assistance. A review of the man- 
ufacturing conditions and the changes 
advocated may bring to light some 
points of interest to other producers. 

The margarine being returned by 
retailers had been produced anywhere 
from ten days to three months prior 
to its becoming unsalable. In practi- 
cally every instance, mold growth had 


_ occurred directly beneath the paper 


wrapper. At times only one or more 
small areas of mold had developed, 
while in other instances, fungus 
growth was observed over a large 
portion of the outer surface of the 
print. It was only seldom that a 
package was found where the mold 
hyphae had penetrated into the mass 
of the margarine. Spoilage was en- 
countered both in the winter and the 
summer months, although the amount 
of returned merchandise was greater 
in, or following, warm weather. But- 
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ter and its substitutes are of an 
acidic nature. In the presence of oxy- 
gen and moisture any mold spores 
present will germinate readily. In this 
instance, the margarine was carefully 
examined to determine whether un- 
even cutting of the print or improper 
wrapping was allowing air spaces to 
occur. This part of the packaging 
was above reproach. 

The factory itself was a one story 
brick building divided into two large 
rooms. A plan of it is shown in 
the accompanying sketch. In the 
rear room which housed the actual 
manufacturing were contained the 
churns, sprays, crystallizing tank, the 
pasteurizers, the salting machine, 
worker and the mixing machine. The 
crystallized margarine was collected 
in wooden tank trucks and after re- 
frigerated maturing, salt was added 
and the moisture content reduced to 
the required point. 

The margarine was then conveyed 
to the packing room in other wooden 
trucks. Here it was cut to print size, 
wrapped in vegetable parchment paper 
and then sealed in waxed cartons. 
The cutting and wrapping were en- 
tirely manual operations. The finished 





> Food manufacturers often can 
save enough by reducing the losses 
from product spoilage to pay for 
the cost of modernizing their 
plants and establishing bacteriolog- 
ical control. This article shows 
how a margarine producer used 
methods that can be employed by 


All Food 


Manufacturers 





packages were placed in cold storage 
and held until ordered out. 

When the plant was crowded, the 
finished product and the maturing 
margarine in trucks occupied the same 
cold storage space. Walls, floors and 
ceilings were of either brick or con- 
crete construction. All of the bar- 
reled oleo and vegetable oils were 
stored in a cool concrete cellar until 
needed in the manufacturing room. 

The cartons and wrappers were 
stored in an adjoining building. The 
room in which they were placed was 
quite dusty and at times the open 
packages themselves were dust cov- 
ered. This storage room was not 
far distant from the yard where there 
was a refuse pile of moldy margarine, 
Wrappers and cartons. 
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Since the spores of air-borne mold 
that fall upon a suitable medium will 
rapidly reproduce themselves, sterile 
Petri dishes or plates containing such 
a medium were exposed for five 
minutes at various points in the manu- 
facturing and packing rooms. A 
Petri dish with developed mold colo- 
nies is shown in the accompanying 
photograph. The number of mold 
colonies developing after five days 
incubation at 25 deg. C. were taken 
as a measure of the air contamination. 
Clean air should show not more than 
one or two colonies per plate. In 
addition, scrapings from all wooden 
equipment and samples at each stage 
of the manufacturing process were 
plated out in the same way for mold 
and bacteria counts. Counts were 
also made on representative wrappers 
and cartons. Our survey was made 
during the summer months. At this 
time circulating fans were being used 
in the packing room. Plates were 
exposed when the fans were still and 
when they were operating. 

Some air contamination was found 
in the packing room. Forced circula- 
tion of air accentuated the number 
of mold colonies found on the plates. 
One place having high air contamina- 
tion was found in the manufacturing 
room. This was at a rear door front- 
ing on a dusty, unpaved street which 
was used as a receiving entrance for 
barreled oils. The paper wrappers 
and the cartons were found. to be 
badly contaminated with mold spores. 
The following recommended changes 
were effective in reducing the spoil- 
age: 

1. The rear door was closed off en- 
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tirely and all receiving of raw materials 
was kept apart from the manufacturing 
room. 

2. Sodium hypochlorite solutions were 
used following the daily clean-up and 
liberally applied at a concentration of 
one hundred to two hundred parts per 
million on all equipment, walls and 
floors. 

3. Refrigeration rooms that were used 
for goods in process of manufacture 
were never used for finished packaged 
merchandise. 

4, All moldy returned goods were de- 
stroyed immediately after inspection, so 
that no mold contamination could be 
introduced from external sources. 

5. All cartons and paper wrappings 
were stored in a clean dust-proof room. 
Packages of the wrappers were opened 
each evening and placed in metal cabi- 
nets in the packaging room. These 
cabinets contained open pans in which 
formalin was placed and the cabinets 
tightly closed. In this manner, the 
wrappers were subjected to formalin 
vapors in a concentrated form for a 
period of at least twelve hours before 
they were used. 

6. The use of fans in the packing 
room was abandoned as far as possible. 


Mex OF THE NEWER and most 
modern plants producing mar- 
garine utilize bacterially clean air. 
This is obtained by operating under a 
slight pressure and circulating the air 
through several types of filtering 
media. In many cases the filtered air 
is pre-cooled and a definite humidity 
maintained. Where such equipment 
is not available, frequent checks upon 
the bacterial quality of the air in the 
manufacturing and packing rooms is 
advisable. Such examinations aid in 
keeping the plant really clean. 
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Layout of margarine plant where bacteriological control cuts spoilage losses. 
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General view 
Co., Austin, Minn. 


of the packing plant of Geo. A. 
In the foreground (inside white circle) 


~ HORMEL 


Hormel & 
chlorine to 


Pie 





may be seen the plant where sewage is treated with 


precipitate the protein material. 


Making SEWAGE 
Pay lts Way 


From packing house waste, Hormel recovers sludge 

worth more than cost of treatment. Developed by 

research, the method has proven highly practicable 
over a period of years. 


ORE THAN SIX YEARS OF OPERA- 
M TION has definitely tested the 

mettle of the new method of 
treating waste from pork operations 
introduced by Geo. A. Hormel & Co. 
to eliminate pollution in Red Cedar 
River at Austin, Minn. Economical 
as to first cost, as a method of chem- 
ical precipitation the system is highly 
efficient and low in operating expense, 
and it will evén show a profit under 
certain conditions. And what is of 
prime importance to the food indus- 
tries, it produces no_ undesirable 
odors. Moreover, it is foolproof and 
simple to operate, and it results in a 
sewage which has an antiseptic effect 





*Hormel enlisted the aid of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and of State health 
officials, and Dr. H. O. Halvorson of the 
University played an important part in 
working out the new method. 
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upon pollution that enters the stream 
from another source, as from a mu- 
nicipal sewage plant. 

In developing this new method of 
treating sewage, Hormel resorted to 
the most effective of all industrial 
weapons—research.. For at that 
time, no method of treatment was 
known which was both satisfactory 
and economical when applied to the 
packing-plant problem. Preliminary 
considerations ruled out biological 
methods of treatment because of high 
first cost, high cost of operation and 
the fact that objectionable odors 


were associated with the process. 


_ Then the protein, which largely com- 


poses packing house waste, cannot 
be recovered by that method, and if 
recovered it can be sold. The acti- 
vated-sludge process will precipitate 
a comparatively large portion of the 
proteins, but the cost of dewatering 
the sludge is excessive. 

So chemical precipitation was de- 
cided upon, and extensive studies 
were made of the several coagulants 
available. Ferric chloride had been 
widely used in sewage treatment, but 
it did not meet the conditions laid 
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down for the proposed Hormel plant. 
The sludge became septic so rapidly 
that odor nuisances prevented the use 
of this chemical. Besides, the chemi- 
cal could not be relied upon to precipi- 
tate proteins from all types of pack- 
ing house waste. Yet ferric chloride 
was the most efficient of the precipi- 
tating agents used in the past. 
Investigation of untried coagulants 
resulted in the selection of chlorine, 
and after extensive tests on a semi- 
plant scale, Hormel built its present 
sewage treatment plant (see accom- 
panying line drawing and _photo- 
graphs). Capable of handling 1,500,- 
000 gal. in 24 hours, the plant cost 
$70,000. It consists of a primary 
clarifier in which the heavier solids 
settle out and grease floats to the 
top; mixing tanks where the chlorine 
is injected into the partially clarified 
sewage, and a secondary clarifier 
where remaining solids are precipi- 
tated. The drawing also shows a 
plant for dewatering the sludge and 
milling it to produce tankage, but this 
is not used by Hormel at present. 
There are five bays in the primary 
clarifier, but only four of them are in 
use. Three of the four are employed 
for primary clarification, and the 
other serves as a sludge reservoir. 
Each of the bays measures 40 ft. in 
length and 7 ft. in width. They are 
15 ft. deep, but under present prac- 
tice, the sewage is maintained at a 
depth of only 6 ft. Experience dem- 
onstrated that circulation sets up in 
the sewage when it is deeper than 





Close-up view of Hormel sewage-treatment plant. Second- 
The building hovses 


ary clarifier is shown in foreground. 
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> More extensive treatment of sew- 
age is likely to be legislated upon 
the food industries in the near 
future. Bills restricting the con- 
tamination of navigable streams are 
up for consideration in Congress, 
and states and municipalities are 
having more to say about the con- 
dition of their streams. So _ the 
principle involved in and the re- 
sults obtained with the chlorine- 
precipitation method used by Hor- 
mel are of interest to 
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that, impairing proper sedimentation. 

The solid material which settles 
to the bottom of these bays is moved 
into a sump at one end by a drag 
conveyor, and from there it is pumped 
into the sludge basin. The grease 
floating on the sewage in the bays is 
skimmed off by hand and rendered 
as inedible fat. 

After remaining in the primary 
clarifier for about 30 minutes, the 
sewage is pumped into the chlorine 
mixing tanks. These are two cham- 
bers measuring 15x15x15 ft., each 
equipped with an agitator. A portion 
of the sewage entering the mixing 
tenks is delivered through ejectors 
by a high-pressure centrifugal pump, 
creating a vacuum which sucks chlo- 
rine gas into the sewage. The amount 
of chlorine entering is proportional 
to the vacuum on the ejectors, and 


vacuum gages are used to indicate 
the amount of chemical being used. 
Chlorine is supplied to the ejectors 
from two cylindrical tanks located 
near the mixing tanks. Since con- 
siderable heat is absorbed as_ the 
liquid chlorine vaporizes, these cylin- 
ders are set in water to maintain a 
uniform temperature. The supply of 
chlorine is purchased in tank cars, 
and it is pumped from these into 
the ejector-supply tanks. 

After ten to fifteen minutes of agi- 
tation, the sewage is pumped into the 
secondary clarifier by an automatically 
controlled diaphragm pump. This is 
on one minute and off four to allow 
efficient precipitation. The secondary 
clarifier measures 70x70 ft., with the 
sewage standing in it to a depth of 
about 84 ft. The proteins, which are 
precipitated out in about 45 minutes, 
settle to the bottom of this large 
basin to be collected into a sump by 
a mechanical scraper and pumped to 
the sludge reservoir. Because of the 
gas entrained in it, a small portion of 
the sludge floats to the top. But a 
mechanical skimmer collects _ this 
floating matter into a gutter at one 
side of the clarifier, and it is again 
passed through the mixing tanks. 
Agitation in the mixers removes the 
entrained gas so that the material 
settles out in the secondary basin. 

It may be seen that the sewage 
passes quickly through the treating 
process. This is important because 
the amount of protein precipitated 
by the chlorine is reduced if the 





chlorinating equipment and mixing tanks, and the primary 
clarifier is behind the building. 
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sewage is allowed to stand in the 
primary basin long enough for pro- 
tein decomposition to take place. The 
sewage must be fresh for proper 
results. 

Precipitation in the secondary clari- 
fier completes the treatment, and the 
effluent is discharged directly into 
the stream. But it remains to dispose 
of the sludge. At present, Hormel 
is pumping this into tank trucks and 
hauling it away to be used locally as 
fertilizer. However, it is economically 
feasible to dewater the sludge and 
pass it through a milling machine to 
produce fertilizer. The dewatering 
is best done with a vacuum filter, 
with a rotary dryer completing the 
operation. The filter reduces the 
water content by about 20 per cent. 


HE SEWAGE which the Hormel dis- 

posal plant treats so efficiently 
consists principally of water, blood 
and grease, with some fecal matter, 
from pork operations. It is dis- 
tinctly nitrogeneous, averaging about 
100 p.p.m. of organic nitrogen, 
or about 834.5 lb. of organic nitro- 
gen in 1,000,000 gal. This con- 
centration is obtained by passing 
condenser and other clear water from 
the plant directly to the stream. This 
practice cuts the volume of sewage 
to be treated in half, with conse- 
quent reduction in pumping costs and 
chlorine consumption. And it per- 
mits more efficient operation of the 
treating plant, because the system 
operates better with concentrated 
sewage. Therein lies one of the 
advantages of the chlorine precipita- 
tion system. In some plants, it is 
better to dilute the sewage as much 
as possible, resulting in excessive use 
of water, with increased costs. 

The volume of sewage treated in 
a day varies, of course, but for pur- 


poses of arriving at definite results, 
a daily run of 900,000 gal. will be 
considered. From this amount, 5 
tons of dry sludge will be recovered. 
The reduction of suspended solids 
in the sewage amounts to about 98 
per cent, and the removal of organic 
nitrogen, 70 to 75 per cent. At the 
same time, there is a reduction of 
biological oxygen demand (B.O.D.)* 
slightly greater than that in organic 
nitrogen. After drying, the chlorine 
precipitated sludge (secondary clari- 
fier) analyzes as follows: Moisture, 
3.70 per cent ; protein, 48.90 per cent; 
ammonia, 9.50 per cent; fat, 22.72 
per cent; and ash, 11.60 per cent. 
Sludge from the primary clarifier, 
where chlorine is not used, contains 
from 4.0 to 5.5 per cent ammonia. 

It costs comparatively little to op- 
erate this plant. Chlorine is the prin- 
cipal item of expense. About 1,800 
lb. of this chemical is consumed 
daily, and at the delivered price of 
2.77 cents a pound, this costs $48.86 
a day. The other items of operating 
cost include the pay of four men, 
one on each six-hour shift, and the 
cost of power to operate the pumps. 
Allowing $18 for labor and $4.50 
for power, and adding $20 for inter- 
est, depreciation and upkeep, the 
total daily cost amounts to $91.36. 
Then there must be added to the 
treatment cost, the expense of haul- 
ing away in tank trucks some 12,000 
gal. of sludge a day. 


UT PLANS ARE IN HAND at the 
present time to prepare this 
sludge for fertilizer at a total cost 
of $12 a ton, dry. The present market 
value of this material runs from $35 
to $40 a ton, making possible a profit 
margin on the entire sewage treating 
process. 
When the cost of the chlorine- 
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Schematic diagram of the Hormel sewage plant. 


Shown also is equipment for 


dewatering the recovered sludge and converting it to fertilizer. 
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‘and delay decomposition. 





precipitation method is compared 
with the expense of other systems for 
treating sewage, the true economy of 
former becomes evident. For exam- 
ple, treatment by biological methods 
would cost from $125 to $200 per 
1,000,000 gal., which represents net 
cost because there is no protein 
recovery. 

Inasmuch as it is the function of 
this sewage treatment to eliminate 
contamination of the stream, some 
may wonder about the amount of 
available chlorine discharged with 
the effluent. It happens that the 
amount of available chlorine is di- 
rectly dependent upon the amount 
of nitrogen not precipitated by the 
chemical. And if a reasonable bal- 
ance is maintained between the chlo- 
rine injected and the nitrogen, there 
are no objectionable results. Sam- 
ples taken a few hundred feet down- 
stream from the point where Hor- 
mel’s plant discharges effluent showed 
a chlorine concentration not to exceed 
0.06 p.p.m. 

This concentration is anything but 
undesirable, because it prevents septic 
action and unsightly bacteriological 
growths in the stream. And it brings 
about desirable changes in domestic 
sewage if mixed with it. If mixed 
with raw domestic sewage, it would 
aid in controlling odors, preventing 
septic action and lowering the B.O.D. 
of the sewage. As for its effect on 
fish in a stream, chlorine treated 
sewage is favorable. When Hormel 
put its sewage plant into operation, 
there were no fish in Red Cedar 
River. But after a few months, the 
water had cleared up and fish appeared 
in it. After eight months, the stream 
was remarkably clear, the bottom 
being visible at a depth of 4 or 5 ft. 

Treatment by the chlorine method 
is easily controlled, dependable and 
effects a greater reduction in B.O.D. 
than is obtained by mere removal of 
the nitrogeneous compounds. The 
method produces an effluent con- 
taining available chlorine to stabilize 
Against 
the advantages, and the factor of low 
cost, is one possible disadvantage. 
This is the toxicity of recovered ma- 
terials for animals unless the fats 
are extracted. And that is of no 
consequence unless the materials are 
to be fed to animals. 


*B.O.D. is a quantitative measure of the 
oxygen required to stabilize organic matter “un 
dergoing decompasition. Material with a high 
B.O.D. quickly absorbs the dissolved oxygen 
normally present in a stream. Without oxygeM, 
fish die and odors may result from the formation 
of certain chemical byproducts such as hydrogen 
sulphide. 
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ATA ON HIGH TEMPERATURE 
D TREATMENT of flour to con- 

trol insect infestation are 
available in Technical Bulletin No. 
107 of the University of Minnesota. 
The studies reported in this bulletin 
were made by M. J. Osthuizen of 
the Division of Entomology and 
Economic Zoology and were confined 
to the confused flour beetle, Tri- 
bolium confusum Duval. It is the 
dominant pest of the flour milling 
industry in many regions. 

Use of high temperatures has long 
been recognized as an_ effective 
means of controlling insect infes- 
tation of stored food materials. In 
practice, however, the method has 
not had very general usage. Not 
many food materials can be stored 
at relatively high temperatures with- 
out damage. Also, heretofore, lit- 
tle was known about the results ob- 
tainable at different temperature and 
humidity levels or at what stage of 
development the insects are most sus- 
ceptible to the destructive action of 
the heat treatment. 

Widest use of the method has 
probably been in the flour milling 
industry because flour is one of the 
food materials which will stand heat- 
ing to temperatures above 100 deg. 
F. without damage. Also, the treat- 
ment can be used to keep the pro- 
duction part of the mill as well as 
the stored flour free from the beetle 
infestation. 

Experienced men in the milling 
industry know that the confused 
flour beetle thrives at temperatures 
of about 90 deg. F. They also know 
that unnecessarily high temperatures 
make the treatment more expensive 
than need be and that the amount of 
moisture in the heated air has an 
influence on its effectiveness as well 
as on the degree of damage likely to 
be done to the flour. 

The studies were made to de- 
termine the effect of various temper- 
atures on the death rate of different 
stages of development of the beetle 
and on the fertility and reproductive 
ability of the adults. 

The tests were carried out so as 
to have the confused flour beetle in 
all stages of development from the 
egg to the adult forms subjected to 
temperatures of about 100, 105, 111 
and 115 deg. F. and relative humidi- 
ties ranging from zero to 100 per 
cent. 

Beetles in various stages of ma- 
turity were obtained in vigorous con- 
dition by growing them in a special 
grade of whole wheat flour. Sepa- 
ration of the various forms was as- 
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> Temperatures higher than 100 
deg. F. are used in flour mills and 
flour storage rooms to destroy in- 
sect pests common to flours. In- 
formation contained in this article 
will be of interest to manufacturers 
of 
Bakery products 
Breakfast cereals 
Bulk flours 
Chocolate and Cocoa products 
Nut products 
Packaged flours 





sured by having the flour ground 
so fine that about 95 per cent of the 
bran content passed through the 
bolting cloth sieves used to separate 
the eggs from the flour. After 
known numbers of the eggs, larvae, 
pupae and adults had been subjected 
to the various temperature, time, and 
humidity conditions they were re- 
turned to sterile flour and kept at the 
optimum temperature of 89.6 deg. F. 
with daily observations to determine 
the percentage of kill obtained by 
each test. Control tests were also 
run. 

The percentage of mortality in ex- 
posed eggs, larvae and pupae was 
calculated according to the formula 


x — y (100) 

. , 
survivals in the control lot. Y is the 
number of survivals in the exposed 


lot. There was no mortality of 
adults of the confused flour beetle 


X is the number of 


in a control lot from a vigorous cul- 
ture of medium age. 

A summary of the results obtained 
give bases for the following con- 
clusions: 1. Eggs of the confused 
flour beetle are killed in less than 
three days at 105 deg. F. at atmos- 
pheric humidity. Even at a_ tem- 
perature no higher than 100 deg. F. 
there is a considerable reduction in 
the percentage of eggs that will hatch 
in comparison with those kept at 90 
deg. F. 2. The pupa stage of ma- 
turity is most resistant to heat. 3. 
Dry heat is more effective in killing 

(Turn to page 173) 
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In controlling insect infestation by 
means of heat it must be remembered 
that transfer of heat to the center of 
a mass of flour is so slow that the 
temperature in the center of 150 grams 
of flour is still at least 2 deg. F. below 
the temperature of a water bath 2% 
hr. after the bath has reached a con- 
stant temperature level of 51 deg. C. 
(123.8 deg. F.) 
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Three of 48 Hendler ice cream trucks equipped with freeze 
plates lined up in their Baltimore, Md., garage, with their 
plates being frozen by ammonia from the central refrigerating 


The two top pipes form a railing to protect the equipment. 
The next pipe below is the liquid ammonia line and the 
larger bottom pipe is the suction lines. Both were insulated 
plant. The trucks back up on both sides of the supply line. later. The hoses connect lines to each truck. 


FREEZE PLATES 
Reduce Cost 


In lee Cream Distribution 


OF ICE CREAM DISTRIBUTION. 

This reduction comes in the 
lower cost of refrigeration in the 
bodies of the delivery trucks em- 
ployed. Some form of refrigeration 
is necessary in order to keep the ice 
cream in proper condition. 

This refrigeration becomes of more 
and more importance as the size of 
the load and the radius of delivery 
is increased to provide a greater sales 
volume with: its resulting economies. 
The greater the delivery area, the 
greater the amount of refrigeration 
required. The greater the refrigera- 
tion required, the greater is its cost. 

Hence any reduction in the cost of 
that refrigeration lessens the cost of 
distribution. This in turn increases 
profits. And here is where the freeze 
plates play their part since they lower 
the cost of truck refrigeration as com- 
pared with other means. 


| eee PLATES REDUCE THE COST 
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A freeze plate is a rectangular slab 
from 2 to 3 in. thick and of any given 
width and length. When made up in 
one section to form the ceiling of a 
delivery truck, the plate may be 6 ft. 
wide and 10 or 12 ft. long. When 
made in smaller units for individual 
compartments in the truck body, the 
plates vary in size from 14 to 24 ft. 
in width to 3 or 4 ft. in length. 

The outside surfaces of the plate 
are made of thin sheet steel, cadmium 
plated on their exterior areas, to give 
the box-like structure rigidity and in- 
close its contents. These include a 
continuous coil of steel tubing with 
inlet and outlet fittings attached to 
convenient points of the outer casing. 
Another type of plate has a continu- 
ously formed section welded together 
and providing a passage for the re- 
frigerant instead of using pipe coils. 

When a coil is used, it is sur- 
rounded with an eutectic compound. 


This compound is either a liquid or 
a heavy gelatinous substance. Both 
are compounded from certain salts 
and water and are basically the same 
except for viscosity. 

The plate is fully constructed in all 
details, including the coils. It is then 
filled through an opening with the 
eutectic mixture. Allowance is made 
in the construction and filling of the 
plate for the expansion of its con- 
tents upon freezing or else the plate 
would be ruptured. 

With the plate thus completed, the 
next step is to insert it in the truck 
body in which the ice cream is to be 
carried. Then some refrigerating 
medium is passed through the coil or 
passages in plate, going in at one con- 
nection and coming out at the other. 

In circulating the refrigerating 
medium through the coil, two things 
are accomplished. First it changes the 
compound from a liquid or jell to 4 
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frozen solid. Then, the continued 
flow of the refrigerating medium 
through the coil reduces the tempera- 
ture of the eutectic still lower. This 
produces a lower temperature in the 
body than the freezing point of the 
compound itself. 

Thus when the freeze plate begins 
to function by absorbing heat from 
the ice cream compartment, it gives up 
first its specific heat and then its 
latent heat. The available specific 
heat is of minor importance compared 
with the latent heat, the latter having 
a ratio of about 100 to 1 in heat 
capacity. 

This latent heat is the most impor- 
tant advantage of the freeze plate 
since it serves as a reservoir which 
does not exist with other cooling 
systems such as solidified carbon diox- 
ide, mechanical refrigcration using 
methyl chloride, Freon, ammonia and 
such gases directly expanded into ex- 
posed coils. 

At the time of the first experimen- 
tation with the freeze plate for deliv- 
ery trucks, most vehicles used solidi- 
fied carbon dioxide as a refrigerant. 
The bodies were generally of the two 


and three-compartment type with 
hatches in the roof for the refrigerant. 

In seeking to find a means of reduc- 
ing the cost of refrigeration as com- 
pared with solidified carbon dioxide, 
the first freeze plate was made of a 
copper shell with copper tubing. It 
was made in one large plate and 
covered an area almost as large as the 
inside roof of all three compartments. 
The plate was spaced about 3 in. 
from the ceiling proper of the truck 
body. This made both top and bot- 
tom surfaces effective. 


| ‘sawn WAS THE CIRCULATING ME- 
piuM. This was piped from the 
main refrigerating system of the ice 
cream plant to a point in the garage at 
which the trucks backed up at night. 
Then an attendant connected intake 
and outlet hoses from the plant brine 
system to the corresponding fittings 
on each truck’s freeze plate. The 
brine was circulated until the tempera- 
ture of each plate was such that it 
would keep the ice cream in the com- 
partments at the same temperature 
range as if solidified carbon dioxide 
were used. Other installations used 
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Two arrangements of freeze plates as made by the Savage Arms Corp., Utica, N. Y. 


That at the left has three plates, two horizontal and one vertical, fer a two- 


compartment body, 


with the vertical plate in the division wall between the 


compartments. This arrangement serves for ammonia or methyl refrigerant. The 
arrangement at the right, for ammonia only, has five plates, three horizontal and 
two vertical for a three-compartment body. 
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Typical hook-up for a fleet of trucks with freeze plates as manufactured by the 

Kold-Hold Mfg. Co., Lansing, Mich. The Kold-Hold plates are brine filled and in 

the installation above are frozen by ammonia from the main plant system. At the 

Upper left is a diagrammatic arrangement of a three-plate unit that has been designed 
for a two-compartment body. 
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various refrigerants which were ex- 
panded directly. 

In some of the first freeze-plate 
trucks the solidified carbon dioxide 
hatches were retained in the large 
plate, with the bottoms of the hatches 
level with the bottom of the plate. 
This provided dual means of refriger- 
ation. 

In case the truck was transferred 
from the main plant to a branch 
where the low temperature brine was 
not available, but where solidified 
carbon dioxide was provided, the 
latter was used in the hatches to give 
uninterrupted service. 

Due to the fact that the brine was 
available and could be piped to the 
truck garage at comparatively little 
expense, the cost of refrigeration on 
the first freeze-plate truck was re- 
duced more than 50 per cent as com- 
pared with solidified carbon dioxide. 

In the course of development, the 
brine piping was extended to take 
care of all of the trucks at the first 
plant and the freeze plates installed 
in the trucks. 

At other plants the trucks were 
equipped with the smaller type of 
freeze plates. In these plants, how- 
ever, the plates are frozen by means 
of ammonia furnished by the plants’ 
ammonia refrigeration systems. On 
each truck, an expansion valve was 
fitted on the piping where most con- 
venient for connection to the plates. 


cE AMMONIA COMPRESSORS have to 
be bought simply to serve the trucks 
and licensed engineers employed, re- 
sulting savings are naturally reduced. 
Savings depend on the difference be- 
tween the cost of installing the com- 
plete freeze-plate system and the 
cost of solidified carbon dioxide. 

Further development in the design 
of the freeze plates has led awav 
from one large plate to smaller units. 
These are easier to handle and per- 
mit installation in the compartment 
ceilings and division walls such 
as shown in the illustration. 

The smaller plates cost from $50 
to $75 each according to type and 
size. They may be procured from 
at least three manufacturers. In the 
latest truck bodies with freeze plates, 
the hatches are eliminated. This 
gives an unobstructed truck roof. 

Other adaptations of the freeze- 
plate idea include the use of methyl 
chloride and Freon as refrigerating 
mediums through the use of expan- 
sion valves and compressors either 
on the trucks or in the plants from 
which they operate. 
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The Truck’s Place Is On The Road 


How to 


keep it there 


ANUFACTURERS LOSE 
M MONEY when their distribu- 
tion vehicles stand idle, just 
as they do when their plants are not in 
production. They carry fixed charges 
and depreciation losses on the equip- 
ment without getting anything from it 
in return. So efficient management sees 
to it that every truck of its fleet is in 
service as much as possible. 
Various measurés taken to reduce to 
a minimum the amount of time during 
which trucks are out of service are 
discussed below by men who operate 
truck fleets in the food industries. 


Reduces Tie-Ups 50 Per Cent 


The only method we have of reduc- 
ing time-out in our truck service is a 
method of preventive maintenance, 
which we have now been using for 
about five months. 

This system employs the use of in- 
struction sheets which are sent out to 
our garage each 1,000 miles that the 
truck runs. By this means, we are 
able to catch minor troubles which, if 
let go, would no doubt result in costly 
delays on the road or in major me- 
chanical jobs. The latter would cause 
the truck to be held in our shop for 
a long period of time. 

Since this system has been in effect, 
we have been able to .reduce our truck 
tie-ups by about 50 per cent—A. E. 
en Kingan & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. ; 


Drivers Take Care of Trucks 


There are, indeed, a good many 
things to be taken into consideration 
when dealing with the problem of time- 
out in truck service. I believe the most 
important factor in reducing our time- 
out service is our educational program. 
I have talked personally with each in- 
dividual driver, explaining in detail the 
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cost, trouble and annoyance of having 
trucks laid up for one reason or 
another. 

Each employee who drives any motor 
vehicle for us is instructed to report 
immediately to the garage mechanic 
any trouble he has, regardless of how 
small it may be. This method prevents 
a small repair job from becoming a 
major one, as it would if not attended 
to at the start. All of our drivers have 
responded splendidly. Not only do they 
take care of the truck that is assigned 
to them but they are as a whole very 
careful drivers. 

We have fifteen trucks. Twelve of 
these are driven daily by our routemen, 
two are used daily for special delivery 
work and the other (a spare truck) is 
used almost daily by one of our col- 
lectors or solicitors when it is not being 
used by a routeman. 

Another important factor to be con- 
sidered is the kind or type of truck 
used, especially in the retail milk busi- 
ness where a driver has to start and 
stop on an average of 150 to 200 times 
a day. 

A tally sheet is made up every day 
showing the company and route num- 
ber of the truck, the mileage of each 
truck and the total amount of gas and 
oil added daily to each truck. In the 
“remarks” column of this sheet, the 
reason is stated as to why a truck is 
laid up: namely, “accident,” “paint 
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shop,” or whatever the reason is. The 
garage mechanic also has a daily “shop 
report” to fill out on each truck. This 
report covers all the work done on each 
truck, together with the parts used and 
the total hours spent on each job. If 
a truck is sent out, this is marked 
under the column “outside labor,” and 
the reason is put under “remarks.” 
The hearty cooperation we receive 
from our drivers in reporting immedi- 
ately minor troubles with their respec- 
tive trucks has been most instrumental 
in keeping our trucks running.—A. C. 
Derscu, Korts Dairy, Rochester, N. Y. 


Loads Trucks at Night 


Our principal problem in reducing 
time-out in truck service is to get our 
trucks loaded in the morning and away 
from the plant. 

In our business, we have two classes 
of loads: those to be peddled to the 
retail stores, and freight. We endeavor 
to deliver all freight on the day the 
orders are received. Our salesmen bring 
in their orders in the evening for de- 
livery during the next day. 

In order to get the trucks out 
promptly in the morning, we load them 
at night with short-haul deliveries. And 
by the time they have returned from 
these deliveries, the necessary billing 
has been done on the freight and ped- 


‘dling loads so that there is very little 


time lost in keeping trucks on the road. 

As for time-out due to mechanical 
repairs, body painting and the like, we 
have one truck without driver that re- 
places trucks in service when it is nec- 
essary to repair them. 

We have no specific forms for keep- 
ing a record of this time-out, but our 
traffic head is in touch with the situa- 
tion and follows closely all trucks out 
of service to see that they are returned 
as promptly as possible—L. O. Has- 
KINS, Sales Manager, Hampton Cracker 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 
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PROPER CLEANLINESS 


The First Step in Quality Control 


LEANLINESS is a term that has 
meanings. It all depends 

on the point of view. The kind 
of good clean-up job done by a 
street sweeper would never be tolerated 
by a housewife in her own home. On 
the other hand, a housewife’s best job 
of dishwashing would not be satisfac- 
tory in a chemical laboratory where 
accurate volumetric analyses were being 
made because the glass ware would 
not be chemically clean. 

Yet the chemist’s method of perfect 
cleaning would not often leave the 
glass equipment in a satisfactory condi- 
tion for the bacteriologist. The equip- 
ment might be chemically clean but not 
bacteriologically clean. It would need 
to be sterilized. 


Bacteriologist’s Idea Right 


From the street sweeper to the bac- 
teriologist the distance covered is a 
long one. Foods are preserved or kept 
from spoiling by strictly following bac- 
teriological methods but, alas, most of 
the work has to be carried out by men 
(and sometimes women) whose no- 
tion of what constitutes cleanliness is 
often on a par with that of the street 
sweeper. 

A tremendous job of education of the 
employees needs to be done in a great 
many food plants. People who are not 
properly informed cannot be expected 
to perform properly. They cannot even 
understand what it is all about. The 
average workman from the humblest 
walks of life may be willing enough, 
he may be adaptable enough, he may be 
intelligent enough to be trained into a 
valuable man. But if he should possess a 
street sweeper’s notions of cleanliness 
he must be taught something different. 
Otherwise he retains his old ideas— 
ideas that usually work against good 
quality control. 

Well, who is going to teach him? 
Foremen? This query raises another. 
Are the foremen always properly in- 
structed in the fine points of cleanli- 
ness? Too often they are not. Super- 
intendents? They ought to know all 
about it. Sometimes they do, but too 
often even superintendents don’t under- 
stand. Sometimes they won’t under- 
stand. And sometimes when they do 
understand, the management fails to 
back them up by providing adequate 
facilities. 

_ All this talk about proper cleanliness 
1S not a visionary scheme. Sometimes 


it has to do with the public health but 
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Lest You Forgot 


Many problems are involved in 
putting plant employees in uni- 
form and in keeping the uniforms 
clean and in repair. Then there 
is the important matter of cost 
versus advantages. All this is cov- 
ered, and actual plant practices 
are cited, in the article, “What 
Experiences Teaches About Uni- 
forms,”’ Food Industries, Decem- 
ber, 1932, page 399. 





in this discussion it is nothing but a 
commonsense step in good quality con- 
trol. At times proper cleanliness has 
to do with the prevention of spoilage. 
More often it has to do with prevent- 
ing quality from slipping down one or 
two notches through discoloration, off 
flavors and the like. A real dollars- 
and-cents value can be assigned to the 
proper kind of cleanliness. 


Hitch-Hiking Bacteria Should 
Be Stopped 


In every branch of the food business 
where wet materials are used the prob- 
lem of bacterial cleanliness is very im- 
portant. Bacteria are very tiny crea- 
tures. Often times, 25,000 of them laid 
end to end will make only an inch. 
They are notorious “hitch-hikers.” 
They travel from place to place in 
amazing numbers by hitch-hiking on 
tools, equipment, pans, trucks, frocks, 
aprons, uniforms, tables, food, door 
knobs, door push-plates, handles, wiping 
cloths, gloves and human hands. 

When a plant wants to be really 
clean and avoid the small losses of 
quality that invariably arise from in- 
fections by hitch-hiking bacteria, it is 
absolutely necessary that the manage- 
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ment should be thoroughly sold on the 
idea. And they must be prepared to 
spend a little money to attain the ideal 
conditions—or else quality control will 
be only “so-so.” It may not be even 
that good. 


Personal Cleanliness Important 


One important step in attaining the 
proper cleanliness is to require every 
employee to have clean hands and clean 
uniforms, clean gloves and clean aprons, 
clean wiping cloths and clean equip- 
ment. This is the way to stop hitch- 
hiking by bacteria. 

Now what does such a condition in- 
volve? Some people and companies 
seem to hold to the absurd notion that 
clean uniforms issued on Monday 
morning do not get dirty—well, not 
very dirty—until Saturday morning. 
Or, that having washed one’s hands 
with soap and water, that pair of hands 
is clean until quitting time. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the “clean” pair of hands 
may be seriously contaminated in the 
next five minutes by turning a door 
knob, by pushing a truck out of the 
way, or by touching one’s own soiled 
uniform or apron. 


Change Uniforms Oftener 


To lay down a hard and fast rule 
about how often to change uniforms is 
not easy. A lot depends on the type 
of plant or the character of the work. 
But it is safe to say that aprons and 
uniforms are not changed often enough, 
nor are hands washed often enough. 

In one important line of food manu- 
facturing where the dollars-and-cents 
value of cleanliness is highest of all 
food industries, the custom is to change 
uniforms, overalls and aprons only 
once or twice a week. This, in the face 
of the fact that competent scientific 
authorities in the field agree that fresh 
clean uniforms twice a day would be a 
proper and economic investment; that 
this move plus hourly sterilization of 
door knobs, truck handles, push plates, 
etc. would eliminate at one sweep many 
of its severest problems of quality con- 
trol. 


Management’s Responsibility 


Management has an obligation to 
understand these phases of quality con- 
trol, to evaluate the cost and the bene- 
fits and then to formulate and act on a 
sensible program. 
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STEAM STORAGE 
Meets Peak Demands 


Gu BOILERS are not designed to 
meet the wide fluctuations in load 
usually encountered in food process- 
ing plants, partly because of limited 
thermal storage capacity and partly 
because of time lag in the adjustment 
of the firing equipment. To meet the 
conditions, some other means must be 
adopted to take care of the variations 
in steam demand and to build up a re- 
serve of thermal energy, instantaneously 
available for the service of the manu- 
facturing plant. This is the function of 
the steam accumulator. 

By storing the surplus steam gen- 
erated during periods of low load and 
giving this out during periods of peak 
load, the steam accumulator enables 
the steam-raising equipment to operate 
at a continuous rating corresponding to 
the average demand of the manufac- 
turing plant. Apart from this, it main- 
tains a constant pressure both on the 
high-pressure and low-pressure steam 
mains between which it is connected, 
thus assuring a supply of steam to the 
processing plant at an absolutely con- 
stant pressure and temperature—an 
extremely useful function in all indus- 
trial operations, particularly those em- 
ploying delicate chemical and physical 
processes. 

The use of high-pressure boilers with 
back-pressure turbines represents an 
ideal combination from the thermal ef- 
ficiency point of view. The disad- 
vantage of such a system is, however, 
that the proportion of steam required 
for power and for process varies con- 
siderably, while all the difficulties of 
the industrial steam plant are accentu- 
ated by the restricted water capacity of 
the high-pressure boiler. If, however, 
a steam accumulator is installed be- 
tween the turbine and the process 
plant, this supplies the necessary ther- 
mal storage capacity to take care of 
any difference in demand between power 
and process. By-product power ob- 
tained in this manner costs only about 
25 per cent of that generated in con- 
densing turbines, a fact of vital im- 
portance in many industries. 

One of the most popular types of 
heat accumulator employed in the food 
industries is the Ruths. Details of an 
installation in a sugar refinery are 
given, in which one of these accumu- 
lators is installed. This can be taken 
as typical of a certain class of demand 
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which can be dealt with most advan- 
tageously by means of heat accumulators 
in conjunction with back-pressure 
turbines. 

Fig. 1 shows the steam-demand curve 
obtained during a typical working day. 
It will be seen that although the aver- 
age demand is 128,000 lb. of steam 
per hour, the peak demand reaches 
190,000 lb. per hour and at other times 
only 60,000 lb. per hour are required. 
Theoretically, the curve representing 
the steam generated by the boilers 
should coincide with the curve in 
Fig. 1. Actually, this is impossible. 
Consequently, at certain times the steam 
consuming equipment is starved for 
steam, while at other times too much 
is generated, resulting in excess steam 
being blown off at the safety valves. 
There is also a time-lag between the 
demand and supply of steam. The 
Lancashire type of boiler has continued 
in use in England owing to its accumu- 
lative capacity, necessarily limited, pro- 
vided by the water space. Modern 
practice is to adopt higher pressures 


by using the more efficient water-tube 
boiler, but the decreased water-space 
almost eliminates the heat storage 
capacity. 

It is therefore essential to supply 
such capacity in a steam accumulator 
separated from, though working in 
conjunction with, the boilers. The lat- 
ter would carry the average load only 
and would be arranged so as to run 
at approximately their normal full 
rating. 

The peaks would now be supplied 
with steam fom the accumulator as 
shown in Fig. 1 by the shaded areas 
marked “accumulator discharging” 
above the average demand line. During 
the periods of small demand, areas 
marked “accumulator charging,” excess 
steam would be stored in the accumu- 
lator to be given out again in the 
subsequent peaks. 

Fig. 2 shows a Ruths steam accu- 
mulator in section. The accumulator, 
filled with water to 90 per cent of its 
capacity, is charged with steam ad- 
mitted through non-return valve E to 
the internal main distribution pipe F 
and charging nozzles G, the circulating 
pipes H ensuring uniform and noiseless 
heating of the water. Steam is dis- 
charged through non-return valve / 
and a deLaval nozzle K, which in 
emergency (e.g. a rupture in the steam 
piping), automatically limits the max- 
imum discharge of steam and prevents 
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Fig. 1—Steam demand curve showing peaks supplied from the accumulater and 
valleys during which accumulator ig charging. 
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priming. A water column L and feed 
valves are provided for reading and 
adjusting the water level in the accu- 
mulator. 

The steam pipe N connects the boil- 
ers to the control valves and pipe P 
conveys the low pressure steam to the 
steam consumers, that is, the pans and 
evaporators in the case of a sugar 
refinery. 


LL STEAM in excess of that required 

by the high pressure consumers, such 
as steam turbines and hydro-extrac- 
tors, flows through pipe N and control 
valve V, to the accumulator by pipe O. 
The low pressure consumers are con- 
nected to this pipe through control 
valve V2 If at any moment more 
steam is passing V, than is required by 
the low-pressure consumers, the sur- 
plus is passed through pipe O into the 
accumulator, where it will condense 
and heat up the water. 

When the steam demand from the 
low pressure consumers exceeds the 
supply of steam through valve V,, the 
pressure in pipe O will fall, non-return 
valve E closes and J opens, allowing 
sufficient water to evaporate and pass 
out through nozzle K to assist the boil- 
ers in meeting the heavy load. 

Thus the principle used is exceed- 
ingly simple and consists of storing, 








during slack periods, heat energy of 
steam in water under pressure at sat- 
uration temperature, and of releasing 
this energy during peak demands, in 
the form of steam produced by boil- 
ing under reduced pressure. 

Fig. 3 shows the installation in the 
sugar refinery referred to. Process 
steam is required at 15 lb. per sq.in. 
for triple effect evaporators, heating, 
etc., and at 90 lb. per sq.in. for sugar 
pans. The demand for power is fairly 
constant at about 2,000 kw. The boil- 
ers are designed for 300 Ib. per sq.in., 
and a superheat of 150 deg. F. Two 
1,000 kw. non-condensing turbines 
equipped with speed governors expand 
the steam from 300 to 90 lb. per sq.in., 
at which pressure it is carried into 
process. A _ regulating valve V; is 
arranged to bypass for process all 
steam generated in excess of that re- 
quired for the production of power. 

The accumulator operates through a 
pressure range from 90 to 15 lb. per 
sq.in., having a storage capacity of 
54,000 lb. of steam. It is connected 
to the steam system by means of the 
two regulating valves V; and V3. 

The sugar pans are connected both 
to the 90 lb. steam main and to an 
auxiliary line directly connected to 
the accumulator. The heating process 
is started with steam from the accu- 
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Fig. 2—Section of a steam accumulator, showing valve arrangement. 
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Fig. 3—Layout of steam piping in a sugar refinery showing location of steam 
accumulator in pipeline. 
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mulator line and continued with the 
90 Ib. pressure. All the other steam 
consumers are connected to the 15 Ib. 
steam main. The boilers generate only 
the average steam consumption of the 
refinery. All steam not expanded 
through the turbines is passed through 
regulating valve V;, which acts as an 
overflow valve automatically maintain- 
ing the boiler pressure constant. The 
90 lb. steam main receives the total 
steam output of the boilers either after 
passing through the turbines or valve 
V;, Steam is supplied, as required, 
from the 90 lb. main to the sugar 
pans, the rest being automatically 
passed through the regulating valve V2, 
which acts as an overflow valve for 
the 90 lb. main and maintains it at 
constant pressure. The reducing valve 
V; admits enough steam to the low- 
pressure main to maintain it at a 
pressure of 15 lb. per sq.in. 


F THE STEAM CONSUMPTION of the re- 

finery equals the total average quan- 
tity of steam generated, an equal 
amount will pass through both regulat- 
ing valves V, and V3, and no steam 
will pass to or from the accumulator. 

If a peak occurs in the 90 lb. main 
to the sugar pans, valve V, maintains 
the 90 lb. pressure, and the accumu- 
lator will supply sufficient steam 
through V; to maintain a constant pres- 
sure in the 15 lb. main. If the steam 
consumption in the 90 Ib. line again 
decreases, Vz will pass all excess steam 
from the 90 Ib. main to the accumu- 
lator, variations in the consumption of 
15 lb. steam are directly taken care of 
by a variable discharge from the ac- 
cumulator through V3, and all fluctua- 
tions, wherever they occur, are auto- 
matically met without interfering with 
the operation of turbines or boiler- 
house. 

In addition to the advantages enum- 
erated later, obtained by installing an 
accumulator, the following additional 
benefits may be referred to in this par- 
ticular instance. 

Without an accumulator, during peri- 
ods of low process steam consumption 
and high power demand, not enough 
process steam would be available to 
meet the power requirements if non- 
condensing turbines were employed, 
and it would be necessary to install 
bleeder turbines. This arrangement 
would necessitate the adoption of a 
turbine design capable of meeting a 
heavy power demand in the low-pres- 
sure stages. Not only would the ini- 
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tial and operating cost of such a tur- 
bine, with condenser, circulating and 
condensate pumps, etc., be higher than 
that of a non-condensing turbine, but 
it would be more complicated. 

With an accumulator, operating in 
conjunction with non-condensing tur- 
bines, any surplus exhaust steam avail- 
able during periods of low steam de- 
mand is stored against peak loads on 
the process plant and, in this way, a 
balance is struck between power and 
process. 

In conclusion, some of the main ad- 
vantages of steam storage in general 
may be enumerated. (1) Increased 
production throughout the factory, due 
to instantly available steam supply 
and constant steam pressures and tem- 
peratures, which lead in many cases, 
depending on the nature of the product, 
to (2) improved quality of the prod- 
uct. (3) Smooth operation through 
the works as the boiler-house and 
process departments are independent 
of each other. (4) Both the capacity 
and efficiency of the boilers are in- 
creased as they can be operated con- 
tinuously at full rating. (5) The num- 
ber of boilers can be reduced as they 
are only required to meet the average 
steam demand and not the peaks. (6) 
Fuel is saved due to the provision of 
ideal steaming conditions and in many 
cases a cheaper quality can be used. 
(7) Maintenance costs are reduced as 
forcing of the boiler plant is elimi- 
nated.—C, H. S. Tupndi_me, Farnham, 
England. 


Reconditioning Flooded 
Electrical Equipment 


In a typical case where many indus- 
trial plants were flooded the following 
requirements were established: 

All submerged wiring replaced with 
new materials except in the following 
cases: Rigid and flexible metallic con- 
duits, metallic tubing and surface metal 
raceways had all wires withdrawn, 
the conduits thoroughly dried and new 
wiring installed except in short sec- 
tions of vertical risers which were 
thoroughly dried and drained. Large 
installations which showed by test that 
this rule could be modified were also 
excepted. The following tests were re- 
quired: 

Conductors of 600 volts or less: 
cables and wire in conduit, at least 1 
megohm to ground and between con- 
ductors, as shown by ohmmeter_ or 
megger. 

Higher voltage conductors: At least 
1 megohm for 1,000 volts. 

Insulation resistance testing was 
done on isolated conductors to elimin- 
ate errors due to connected apparatus 
or other circuits. 


On other types of wiring submerged 
armored cable was removed; all wood 
molding, wire in circular loom, open 
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cleat work, knob and tube wiring were 
replaced. All submerged fuses were 
discarded. 

After a short period of air drying 
it is possible with alternating current 
generators to complete the drying op- 
eration by running the machine on 
short-circuit. It is only necessary to 
short circuit the conductors leaving 
the machine and to operate it slightly 
under normal speed. In some cases 
slow speed is required, but in either 
case the insulation is not stressed by 
the method and the drying process is 
improved because the heat is generated 
in the copper and travels outward in 
the windings. Temperatures should be 
taken every 30 minutes, also noting 
voltage and amperes and regulating the 
current. In no case should the cur- 
rent readings exceed 125 per cent of 
the machine rating. Current regula- 
tion can be had by varying the exciter 
voltage, adjusting the main field rheo- 
stat or both. If the latter is wet- 
saturated it can be dried out by leaving 
it in circuit. Insulation resistance 
readings should be taken every 4 
hours until constant values have been 
obtained. 

In drying out windings of a.c. and 
d.c. motors approximately full load cur- 
rent is passed through the coils. In- 
duction motors can be dried out by 
passing current through the stator with 
the rotor blocked, using either alternat- 
ing or direct current. No torque will 
be produced if one lead of a single 
phase a.c. or one lead of a d.c. supply is 





Stop sign protects truckers. 





connected to one of the three-phase 
motor terminals and the other two motor 
leads are connected together to the other 
side of the supply circuit. On two- 
phase motors the windings can be 
connected in series.—H. S. KNow ton, 
Boston, Mass. 


Flood-damaged Canned 
Goods 


The following suggestions may be 
helpful in reconditioning canned foods 
that have been submerged in the floods. 

Canned foods are sterilized in her- 
metically sealed impervious containers 
and consequently cannot be contami- 
nated by exposure to water. Any con- 
tamination from exposure to _ flood 
waters would therefore be restricted to 
the outside of the can. 

Under such circumstances the follow- 
ing treatment for stocks of canned foods 
which may have been in actual contact 
with flood waters is believed to be ade- 
quate to make the cans suitable for use: 


(1) Remove labels and wash cans in 
warm, soapy water. 

(2) Follow the cleansing treatment 
by immersion in a chlorine solu- 
tion or other sterilizing solution 
approved by a Board of Health. 
Phenol, cresol or other coal tar 
disinfectants are unsuitable since 
the odor parted by such solutions 
is objectionable and persistent. 

(3) Rinse the cans in fresh water and 
dry thoroughly to prevent rust. 

(4) Repack in dry cases and store in 
a dry place as is usual. 


If chlorine is used for a disinfectant, 
a solution having an alkaline reaction is 
recommended since such a solution tends 
to prevent rusting of the cans. If a 
solution of this type is used there is 
no need to rinse the cans in fresh water, 
but they should be dried promptly. 

Advice regarding the strength of the 
sterilizing solution should be obtained 
from the local Board of Health or other 
agency concerned in the flood rehabilita- 
tion. 

The cans may be relabeled as soon as 
they are thoroughly dry—Source of 
information, NATIONAL CANNERS AS- 
SOCIATION. 


Alley STOP Turns Danger Away 


Safety for hand truckers passing 
from one building to another across 4 
narrow alley traversed by trucks was 
a question brought to our attention by 
some narrow escapes. 

Now the STOP sign, shown in the 
foreground (mouth of alley) of the 
accompanying photograph, is used. It 
was made with the cutting torch from 
1 ft. of 6x6x4-in. angle iron. It 1s 
set in slots and lagged to the paving. 

Use of this sign has effectively done 
away with the hazard that formerly ex- 
isted.—GEorGE KELLEY, El Paso, Texas. 
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Believes Management and 
Supervision Most Important 


E DO NOT THINK THE MATERIAL 

from which equipment is made 
has much to do with sanitation. We 
believe that sanitation is up to the 
management and select a very careful 
superintendent, one who is neat, clean 
and orderly. He in turn selects help 
of the same kind. We then teach the 
help to be neat and clean, that they 
must not permit the equipment to be- 
come dirty, and that it is much easier 
to keep equipment clean than to be 
always cleaning up. After we have 
trained our help and found that they 
are careful, we constantly watch and 
never cease to preach care and cleanli- 
ness. 

Materials used in connection with 
our products, pickles, are the most 
destructive agents on equipment in the 
food line. Salt and vinegar will 
eventually destroy almost anything. We 
have found that Allegheny metal is ab- 
solutely the only thing that will hold 
up under our products. Consequently, 
wherever the cost will permit, we use 
Allegheny metal. This practice ap- 
plies to capping and filling machines 
especially. For bottle rests, the Alle- 
gheny metal lasts indefinitely, but all 
other metals are useless in six months. 

We have tried floors made of vari- 
ous materials and find that salt and 
vinegar will destroy concrete so that 
the floor must be replaced every six 
months. We know that many claim 
a certain kind of mastic will hold, but 
we have not found it entirely success- 
ful and have concluded that oak wood 
is the very best floor if properly con- 
structed. 

For our hand-sorting belts we use 
the very best acid-proof white rubber 
belting and find these belts very satis- 
factory if thoroughly washed each 
time they are used. 

For packing tables we have tried 
everything and find that a rubber sur- 
face is very good but because of its 
expense, we still use packing tables 
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Sorting belts, packing tables, and floor surfaces are likely 
sources of mold and bacterial contamination of foods 





made of hardwood dressed down very 
carefully and have no trouble with 
them. 

After trying every known cleanser, 
we have come to the conclusion that 
plenty of live steam, scalding water, 
and sal soda are the best cleaners that 
can be had. Our packing equipment 
is washed every day. The packing 
tables are steamed off with live steam, 
scrubbed with sal soda, and rinsed with 
scalding water. 

With all the care we have taken with 
our equipment, we still feel that super- 
vision has more to do with sanitation 
than any equipment or material that 
can be used.—W. G. WorM Ley, White 
House Food Products, Harrisonburg, 


Va. 


Maintains Laboratory Control 


Enclosed is one of our laboratory 
sanitation reports which will readily 
show how we have licked the sanita- 
tion problems in our plant. These re- 
ports are checked by our control lab- 
oratory every day and filed away with 
other records of that particular day’s 
run of products. The sheets are tacked 
up in our cookrooms, sorting rooms, 
and other appropriate departments so 
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SANITATION 


How do you 
get it? 


that our employees know exactly what 
to do. We find that this practice has 
a moral effect on all of our employees 
because they know that all their clean- 
ing operations are checked. 

As to keeping down mold and bac- 
terial growth on conveyor belts and 
similar equipment, we find that a 
Bakelite varnish on all exposed wooden 
surfaces not only prevents mold growth 
but also speeds up cleaning operations. 
We have also used this varnish on all 
rough metal surfaces where mold is 
likely to grow. 

As to fabric conveyors which come 
in contact with food products, I be- 
lieve this type of conveyor should be 
discarded wherever possible in the food 
industries and be supplanted’ with 
metallic conveyors. — ArtHur E. 
ScHiuuter, E. Pritchard, Inc., Bridge- 
ton, N, J. 





Next Question 


Use of uniforms for workers is 
becoming standard practice through- 
out food manufacturing. But ques- 
tions are still being asked about how 
details of the practice should be han- 
dled. Some of the questions are: 


. Should the company or the worker 
pay for the uniform? 

2. Should the company or the worker 
be responsible for the laundering ? 

. Who should decide upon design of 
uniform and when or how often 
the uniform should be changed ? 

4. Should uniform regulations apply 

to men as well as women workers? 


— 
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How do you take care of these 
details ? 
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Sorry—It’s A Patented Method 


AT THE REQUEST of The Diversey Corp., 
we remind our readers that the ab- 
stract on page 86, Feb. F. J., “Easier 
way to Clean Equipment,” covers a 
patented method. Says the company 
“. . . combinations of alkalis, with alka- 
line chromates, for use in the cleaning 
of tinned metal surfaces, are patented, 
and these patents are held by The Di- 
versey Corporation.” The patents re- 
ferred to, Nos. 1,734,706 and 1,962,821, 
“have been twice sustained in litigation.” 





FATS AND OILS 





Fat Spoilage from 
Microbial Causes 


MANY CAUSES are ascribed to rancidity 
of fats: oxygen, light, positive catalysts 
(such as copper, iron, manganese, van- 
adium, chromium, nickel), Roentgen 
rays, electromagnetic rays, moisture and 
enzyme action. The last, enzymes, 
which arise largely from microbial 
growth (molds, yeasts and bacteria) 
are particularly difficult to investigate 
but a workable laboratory method has 
been devised. 

To further confuse the problem of 
the study of rancidity there is no uni- 
formity of terms used by research 
workers in describing the conditions 
observed. Acidity is often confused 
with rancidity, and many forms of fat 
splitting have proved to be difficult to 
name, 

Purple discolorations of fats have 
been observed since long ago. Even 
Rembrandt (1606-1669) showed them 
in one of his paintings of a meat shop. 
In more recent times they have been 
sometimes called “stamping ink” dis- 
colorations when found on the fat side 
of pack-back hams. And years ago 
“labor troubles” were blamed for them. 
Yet they are now known to be caused 
by yellow-producing, harmless bacteria 
which grow well on solid fats at tem- 
peratures from 45 to 99 deg. F. The 
yellow pigment diffuses slowly into the 
fat and may later change into greenish 
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or blue color through subsequent chem- 
ical and bacterial changes. 

Pink discolorations are fairly com- 
mon and operators finding them in their 
fat products should look to their proc- 
essing methods and quality control 
rather than to suspect contamination 
from red labels or artificial sources 
of dyes. These pink spots are not 
poisonous. Often they are related to 
vitamin A. Pink yeast (Torula) and 
molds are the commonest causes of 
pink fats. Some Torula produce color- 
less substances which become deep red 
in the presence of dissolved iron. 

Also bacteria which produce indol 
and skatol when growing on a nitro- 
genous-fat material will produce a pink 
pigment upon addition of nitrates. The 
latter may be an impurity in nitrate 
in the pickling solution. 

Bacon fat held at 0 deg.F. may be- 
come rancid in anywhere from four to 
twelve months and there is always a 
definite connection between the numbers 
of bacteria on the original fat and its 
tendency toward rancidity at this tem- 
perature. 

Digest from “The Action of Microorganisms 
on Fats,” by L. B. Jensen and D. P. Grettie. 


Read at Indianapolis meeting of Society of 
American Bacteriologists. Dec., 1936. 


Renovating Rancid Oils 


RANCID OILS are restored to an edible 
state, or fish oils, lard and various 
vegetable oils are refined, by a novel 
fermentation process in which an active 
culture of a yeast or a lactic-acid form- 
ing bacillus or some similar organism 


is brought into intimate contact with - 


the oil under mildly oxidizing condi- 
tions. If the oil also needs bleaching, 
silica gel or active carbon may be used 
at the same time. The mild oxidizing 
agent may be air, or ozone if cautiously 
applied, or hydrogen peroxide. The cul- 
ture of yeast or other microorganism is 
prepared with a fermentable sugar 
nitrient. 

An example, as described in French 
Patent 797,099 (granted to Willy 
Ekhard, April 20, 1936), is the emul- 
sification of 1,000 lb. whale oil with 
100 Ib. of a 3 per cent solution of a 


fermentable sugar which has _ been 
treated with 5 Ib. of dry yeast. Air is 
passed into the mixture during emulsi- 
fication to provide a mildly oxidizing 
environment. To the emulsion there 
are then added 2 Ib. sodium sulphite and 
0.5 lb. stannous chloride and fermenta- 
tion is allowed to proceed for six hours 
at 86 deg. F. in a very active current of 
air. After the air current is stopped 
the emulsion settles. The water layer 
is drawn off and the refined oil is thor- 
oughly washed to remove all traces of 
the yeast culture. 


No Infallible Test 
For Virgin Olive Oil 


OF ALL THE MANY TESTS for determin- 
ing whether a sample of olive oil is 
virgin, none is infallible. And _ the 
natural antioxidant content of olive oil 
is so variable that it cannot be used as a 
test. Nor does it appear likely that vir- 
gin olive oil, defined upon its manner of 
manufacture rather than upon its phy- 
sical and chemical properties, can be 
adequately estimated by any physical or 
chemical test. 

Digest from ‘‘Methylene Blue Induction Period 


and Virginity of Olive Oils,’ by Cunningham and 
Saywell. Food Research, 1, 457, 1936. 





BAKERY PRODUCTS 





Rats Probably Caused 
This Epidemic 


THREE PERSONS DIED and 208 were made 
ill in an ‘outbreak of food poisoning 
in Rhode Island in March, 1935. All 
of these people ate pastry filled with 
a “cooked cream” (chocolate eclairs) 
made in a small bakery in Providence. 
This bakery was in the rear of a shop 
that was formerly a stable. On one 
side was a private garage. A soap fac- 
tory was across the alley on the other 
side. The alley contained “much 
human as well as rodent excreta.” In- 
side the bakery nothing grossly out 
of ordinary was found. 

The illnesses were caused by infec- 
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tion of the cream filling of the pastry 
by Salmonella enteritidis, but examina- 
tion of utensils, containers, raw ma- 
terials, and stools from employees 
failed to disclose the source of the 
infection. Apparently something hap- 
pened to infect the filling while it 
was being cooled. “In the process of 
being cooled this preparation was kept 
in wooden buckets in a corner of the 
room close by the rear door with the 
exception of a short time during which 
they were moved out to the alley out- 
side this door for further cooling. The 
buckets were only partially covered. 
Several large rat holes led directly into 
the yard from this corner. This little 
area of the room was further marked 
by accumulations of rat excreta. Ac- 
cordingly traps were set and within 
21 days two large brown rats (Rat- 
ius norvegicus) were caught in the 
same corner of the room.” 

In the intestines (colon) of one of 
these rats was found the same bacteria 
which caused the illnesses. Positive 
proof that the rats actually infected 
the fillings is lacking but the evi- 
dence points strongly in that direction. 
The following sentence is significant 
to food manufacturers: “. . . few if any 
rat populations are free of Salmonella 
infection, there being always a number 
of individuals (rats) harboring these 
organisms.” 

Digest from “An Outbreak of Salmonella Food 
Infection Caused by Filled Bakery Products,” by 


Stall and Grover, Rhode Island Dept. of Publi 
Health, Food Research, 1, 465, 1936. alias 


Better Crust Color in 
Corn Sugar Breads 


Lack OF COLOR IN CRUsT has been 
the obstacle to the use of dextrose and 
maltose as sources of fermentable car- 
bohydrates in bread making. In gen- 
eral practice the prized rich brown 
color has been obtained through the 
addition of cane sugar or malt extract. 

As divulged in U. S. Patent No. 
2,067,911 granted Jan. 19 this height- 
ened color may be had through the 
addition of small quantities of urea 
to the dough batch in which dextrose 
or maltose are the fermentable sugars 
present. The urea can not act in 
itself. An activating agent is added 
to bring about the freeing of ammonia 
during fermentation, make-up opera- 
tions and particularly baking. 

A recommended procedure is to add 
4 lb. urea and from ! to 4 Ib. of 
ground soy bean to a dough batch made 
with 300 Ib. of flour. Acidity of the 
dough is adjusted by the addition 
of mucic acid or mucic acid and 
calcium acid phosphate. If mucic acid 
alone is used, 4 lb. is sufficient for the 
300 Ib. dough batch. But if both the 
acid and the phosphate are used, +5 Ib. 
of each is used. 

When made in dry form with starch 
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or flour as a filler the mixture of 
urea, ground soy bean, mucic acid and 
calcium acid phosphate will not deteri- 
orate under commercial conditions of 
shipment and storage. 

Patent is assigned to Standard 
Brands, Inc., by Charles N. Frey, 
Alfred S. Schultz, and Elmer B. 
Brown, New York, N. Y. 





SUGAR 





Preheater Tube Corrosion 
In Sugar Refineries 


THE CORROSION of metal tubes in pre- 
heaters and other apparatus has been 
systematically investigated in a number 
of sugar refineries in Germany. The 
problem is complicated because both 
physical and chemical forces are ex- 
erted on the tubes from a variety of 
sources and in a variety of ways. In 
preheater tubes the attack is mainly 
chemical or electrochemical, with little 
or no erosion by suspended particles of 
impurities in the juice. Copper and 
brass (Cu-70), if free from mechanical 
defects, give good service and high 
grade special brasses or bronzes are not 
needed for these tubes. 

For exposure to juice saturated with 
carbon dioxide and sulphur dioxide, 
two brasses, one containing chromium 
and the other containing nickel, have 
been found serviceable. Tests were 
made with a great variety of brasses, 
bronzes and special alloy steels. For 
testing the severity of attack the 
weight-loss method is preferred. The 
potentiometric method, which it is not 
reliable for estimating the weight rela- 
tions involved in corrosion, is suitable 
for estimating corrosion hazards. 

Digest from “Tube Corirosion in the Sugar 


Industry,’”’ by W. Kohler, Korrosion und Metall- 
Schutz, 12, 312. 1936. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS 





The Hofius Process for 
Preserving Dairy Products 


Tue Hortus process, which will keep 
liquid dairy products fresh for many 
days (as long as five weeks in favorable 
cases), depends on inhibiting bacterial 
activity without the necessity of pasteur- 
izing. “Whole milk, skim milk, butter 
cream and buttermilk may be stored in 
this way. The process consists essen- 
tially in degasifying the liquid, chilling 
to 56 deg. F. or lower, introducing oxy- 
gen in place of the gases which were ex- 
pelled, and storing under at least eight 
atmospheres of oxygen pressure. Chem- 
ical tests show that no hydrogen perox- 
ide is formed under these conditions. 


If iron containers are used, milk and 
buttermilk will absorb traces of iron and 
so will contain a little more iron after 
storage than before. The safe storage 
period depends on the sensitivity of the 
product. With butter cream, for ex- 
ample, the time is governed by the effect 
on flavor. If objectionable flavor de- 
terioration is permitted to occur it will 
persist in the butter. The storage tem- 
perature need not be kept below 56 deg. 
F., but may be somewhat higher, if the 
milk or other product is first pasteur- 
ized three hours at about 130 deg. F. 


Digest from “The Hofius Process for Keeping 
Liquid Dairy Products Fresh,” by Dr. Schwarz, 
Angewandte Chemie, 50, 39-40, 1937. (Published 
in Gemany.) 


Aeration and Pressure for 
Better Flavor in Butter 


A HIGH CONTENT OF DIACETYL is one 
of the important flavor characteristics 
of a satisfactory butter culture. Diace- 
tyl is probably formed by oxidation of 
another substance, acetylmethylcarbinol. 
By cultivating the butter starter under 
a pressure of 30 lb. per sq.in. or more 
with simultaneous aeration, the produc- 
tion of the desirable flavor-producing 
diacetyl is definitely increased. Some 
times the increase amounts to 200 to 
400 per cent. 

Butter churned with such aerated 
pressure-cultures has a superior flavor, 
scoring about one point higher than 
control tests made in the ordinary man- 
ner. And the superiority persists after 
a month in storage at 0 deg. C. 


Digest from “The Action of Air Under Pres- 
sure in the Oxidation of Acetylmethylcarbinol 
to Diacetyl in Butter Cultures,” by Brewer, 
Michaelin, Werkman and Hammer. Read at 
Indianapolis meeting of Society of American 
Bacteriologists, Dec., 1936. 


Churn Cleaning Methods 


THE PERENNIAL PROBLEM of proper 
cleaning of wooden butter-churns is im- 
portant because the score of the butter 
from the quality standpoint and its 
keeping quality are adversely affected 
by mold and yeast contamination. While 
these contaminations can arise else- 
where, the churn itself is one of the 
principal sources of infection. 

Out of seventeen butter plants, seven 
produced low-count (mold and yeast) 
butter. Churn cleaning methods in these 
seven plants involved: ample wash wa- 
ter (14 to Y% capacity of churn) at 180 
to 200 deg. F.; 0.1 to 0.2 per cent of 
washing powder solutions; rewash or 
rinse with alkaline hypochlorite (50 
parts per million of chlorine) together 
with lots of hot water; long contact of 
hot water with revolving churn (mini- 
mum of fifteen minutes). 

Steam sterilization is not satisfactory. 

Digest from “Churn Cleaning Methods Used 
by Plants Producing Butter of Various Yeast 


and Mold Counts,” by H. A. Bendixen. Journal 
of Dairy Science, 20, 15, 1937. 
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BEVERAGES 





Air Filters for Beverage 
Manufacture 


AIR FILTRATION IS NEEDED not only for 
the purpose of protecting food from 
spoilage but also in all heating and 
ventilating installations, in drying 
equipment and in the air cooling of 
electric and power generating machin- 
ery. 

In bag filters of the suction type, the 
dusty air stream is directed through 
cloth bags in which the dust particles 
are retained. These need periodical 
cleaning. Mechanical devices designed 
for this purpose are not always satis- 
factory. The pressure type of this 
filter is simple in construction, but is 
not applicable where complete sterility 
of the air is required. The efficiency 
of cloth filters depends upon the struc- 
ture of the fabric, the character of the 
dust, and the quantity, temperature 
and humidity of the air to be cleaned. 

Cell filters, in which the air is forced 
through filter materials impregnated 
with a non-evaporating, dust binding, 
viscous liquid are the more efficient 
and suitable type of air filters. In 
rotating filters it is essential that the 
air always passes through the filter in 
the same direction. 

Electrical air purification is far su- 
perior to other methods. Uniform air 
distribution and constant air velocity 
are required for best results. The 
vertical type of electric air filter is 
particularly suitable where only small 
space is available, for the removal of 
liquid particles, and for the filtration 
of air or gases at high temperatures. 
The electrodes should be grouped ad- 
vantageously, partly serving as dust 
collectors and partly as receivers and 
conveyors of the clean air. Either 
pipes or plates form the percipitation 
electrodes. The accumulating dust 
must be removed at regular intervals. 
The electric method has the advantages 
of low energy consumption, practica- 
bility at all temperatures and the pre- 
cipitation of all impurities in dry form. 


Digest from ‘“‘The Aeration of Wort by Means 


of Filtered Air,” by O. T. Koritnig. Schweizer 
Brauerei-Rundschau, 47, 47, 1936. (Published 
in Switzerland.) 

Wine Spoilage and 

Its Prevention 

FORTIFIED SWEET WINES, containing 


19-20 per cent alcohol, are usually con- 
sidered immune to spoilage but in 1933 
it was first discovered in California that 
they can spoil. The bottled wine de- 
velops a flocculent sediment that is un- 
sightly but scarcely affects the taste. 
Dry wines are not affected. The cause 
is an organism that has been traced 
clear back into the wifery to infected 
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vats, shipping barrels and to tank cars. 
Control of this deterioration of qual- 
ity is possible in four ways: 1. use of 
60 parts per million of sulphur dioxide ; 
2. add 0.5 grams citric acid per 100 cc 
of wine; 3. bring alcoholic content to 22 
per cent, which is impractical; 4. pas- 
teurize the wine by ordinary methods. 
Digest from “Some Characteristics of an Or- 
ganism Causing Spoilage in Fortified Sweet 
Wines,’ a paper read at Indianapolis meeting of 
Society of American Bacteriologists, December, 
1936, by H. C. Douglas and L. S. McClung. 


Also abstracted in Journal of Bacteriology, Jan. 
1937, p. 103. 
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Powdered Fudge 


A POWDER FOR MAKING FUDGE simply 
by melting in hot water, without the 
necessity of creaming or graining, is 
described in British Patent 453,417 
(granted Dec. 3, 1936 to R. W. Robin- 
son and A. Olsen). A fudge is made 
up, with or without the usual fat con- 
tent, and is dried and pulverized. If 
fat was omitted in the original fudge, 
it is added when the powder is melted 
with water to form the final fudge 
product. 

In an example, a fudge is prepared 
from unsweetened condensed milk, corn 
syrup, sugar, butter or coconut fat and 
the desired flavoring. The batch is 
cooked at 235-255 deg. F., with constant 
stirring, then cooled in a beater (water- 
jacketed) to 90-120 deg. F., creamed 
and grained in the beater, heated again 
to 125-160 deg. F. and spread on pans 
to set. 

Fondants can be made by stirring 
into such a batch a cooked, creamed 
fondant made from corn syrup, sugar 
and water. When dried and powdered, 
such a preparation can be remade into 
a fondant just as the fudge powder can 
be reconstituted, with hot water. With 
more water, powders made according 
to this invention yield good cake icings. 
By cooking with a slight excess of 
water a caramel candy is produced. 





MACARONI PRODUCTS 





How to Test 
Macaroni by Boiling 


TEsTs TO sHOW the behavior of. ali- 
mentary pastes such as macaroni in 
boiling water were made by adding 10 
per cent of macaroni to boiling water 
containing 1 per cent of salt, and boil- 
ing in a specially designed boiler until 
a paste was formed. For 23 samples 
which were tested, the required boil- 
ing time ranged from 9 to 17 minutes. 
Some samples absorbed as much as 
2.7 times their weight of water, others 
as little as 1.3 times their weight. The 
volume increase was from about three 


to somewhat more than four times the 
original volume. In tests with noodles 
the resistance to decomposition was 
measured by the turbidity in the water 
in which the noodles were boiled. 

If a more accurate estimate of de- 
composition is wanted, the water can 
be evaporated and the weight of dry 
residue can be determined. In this 
method the weight of salt in the dry 
residue must be subtracted. The losses 
as measured by this more accurate test 
ranged from 4.8 to 12.8 per cent. If 
the maker of alimentary pastes takes 
the trouble to test his product for boil- 
ing time, water absorption, swelling 
capacity and weight loss, he is in a 
good position to judge the qualify and 
faults of each type of product. 

Digested from “Boiling Alimentary Pastes,” 


by L. Borasio, Mihle 72, No. 35, Miihlenlabora- 
torium 6, 114. 1936. (Published in Germany.) 





FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 





Tank Agriculture Modified 


THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED in the 
Gericke method of tank agriculture 
(F.I1., May, 1936, p. 218) will find 
information of value on a modifica- 
tion of the method, known as sub-ir- 
rigation, which is said to be suitable 
for large-scale production. Details of 
design of the equipment are given to- 
gether with some information regard- 
ing the nutritive ingredients. But no 
production results are presented. This 
method apparently is not patented in 
any way. 

See “A Sub-Irrigation Method of Suppyling 
Nutrient Solutions to Plants Growing under Com- 
mercial and Experimental Conditions,” by 
Withrow and Biedel, Journal of Agricultural 


Research, 53, 693, 1936. (Published by U. S. 
Department of Agriculture.) 





CANNED FOODS 





Sterilize with the 
Channels Vertical 


WHEN A PRODUCT in tin cans tends to 
develop definite channels through which 
the liquids may flow, it is important to 
place the cans in such a position dur- 
ing heat sterilization that the channels 
are vertical. Thus spinach, which tends 
to ‘stratify in horizontal layers, should 
be processed with the can on its side, 
so that convection currents will give a 
more rapid heat penetration. It helps 
to avoid spoilage troubles, and is espe- 
cially important in No. 10 cans. 

On the other hand, asparagus spears 
should be processed with the cans ver- 
tical. Also asparagus-style string beans. 
But, with cut asparagus, cut string 
beans and peas, the position in the re- 
tort has little influence on heat penetra- 
tion. 


Digest from “The Processing of Stratified 
Products,” a paper read by J. R. Esty at 1937 


convention, National Canners Association, Chicago. 
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Deodorizing Food Trucks 


A SMALL, PORTABLE OZONE GENERATOR 
made by Electroaire Corp., 1455 West 
Congress St., Chicago, Ill., is said to 
have been used successfully by National 
Tea Company for deodorizing and 
sterilizing food trucks. 

With this device, the trucks are first 
swept out, and the floors are dampened 
by sprinkling. The ozone machine is 
then placed in the truck and the doors 
closed. When the treatment period is 
completed, the truck is ready for im- 
mediate service. 

It is claimed that this method makes 
great savings in the cost and time of 
deodorizing and _ sterilizing trucks. 


Food Handling Trucks 


RECENT TRUCK MODELS developed by 
International Harvester Co., 606 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl., and suit- 
able for use by food manufacturing and 
distributing companies are Model 
C-15 and Model C-300. 

Model C-15 is a 3 to 1-ton truck de- 
signed for handling bulky, light weight 
loads such as bakery products. It has 
a 78.5 brake horsepower engine of the 
six cylinder L-head type, and employs 
7.00-16 balloon tires. Among the bodies 
available are a panel body, a canopy top 
express and an all-steel pick-up. 

Model C-300 is a 14-ton, cab over 
engine truck, adapted to bodies up to 
15 ft. in length. Short wheelbase and 
wide tread front axle permit short 
turning radius, so that the truck is 
easy to maneuver in congested districts. 


Carton Sealing Machine 


FoR CLOSING AND SEALING WINDOW- 
TYPE PACKAGES of breakfast foods and 
similar dry food products, J. L. Fer- 


‘guson Co., Joliet, Ill., have developed 


the “PT,” or pocket type carton seal- 
ing machine. 

In operation, the attendant places the 
carton on the machine. The machine 
works intermittently, sealing the bot- 
tom of the carton, carrying the carton 
tc the filler where it receives the prod- 
uct automatically, and then closing and 
folding the top flans. after which the 
carton is discharged into the compres- 
sion units. 

The first of these machines is in 
Operation at the Tip Top Cereal Co., 
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Albany, N. Y. It is handling a win- 
dow-type carton, into which is inserted 
a transparent cellulose bag. 


Explosion-Proof Mixer 


PoRTABLE MIXERS equipped with totally 
enclosed air jacketed motors, or with 
explosion proof air jacketed motors, 
are being supplied by Mixing Equip- 
ment Co., Rochester, N. Y. These mix- 
ers are for use where fumes or vapors 
must be kept away from the motor to 
prevent damage to motor, or explosion. 


Small Colloid Mill 


FACTORY PERFORMANCE ON A _ LABORA- 
TORY SCALE is claimed for the Gaulin 
Laboratory Colloid Mill, for which 
Chemical Publishing Co. of N. Y., Inc., 
are the sole distributors. This mill op- 
erates from a 4 hp. motor. The rotor 
speed is more than 10,000 peripheral 
ft. per min. It runs at constant speed, 
regardless of load, and maintains this 
speed unless excessively overloaded. 
Features of the Gaulin mill are ad- 
justable gap, water cooling, air, re- 








lease to remove air before operating so 
as to avoid foaming, non-seizing rotor, 
and ease of cleaning. Standard ma- 
terials are stainless steel and bronze. 
Other metals may be substituted where 
desired at small extra cost. 


Label Paster 


SCIENTIFIC FILTER Co., 1 Franklin Sq., 
New York, N. Y., has developed the 
“Whirlwind” electric label paster. It is 
designed to handle all types of paper 
labels, light cardboard labels, and some 
types of cloth labels. It operates on 
extra light-bodied glues. The glue is 
applied to the label in light, narrow 
strips, cutting down the tendency to curl 
and allowing quick application with a 
minimum of mounting and no wrinkling. 


Crushed Ice Slingers 


ANNOUNCEMENT HAS BEEN MADE by 
Link-Belt Co., 307 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl., of additions to its 
line of ice crusher-slingers for top- 
icing cars or trucks of vegetables, fish, 
milk and other foods with snow ice. 
These models are in three lines, either 








gasoline engine or electric motor drive, 
are as follows: Series 100, crushing 
and slinging capacity 74 tons per hour, 
handling 25 Ib. cakes; Series 200, crush- 
ing and slinging capacity 15 tons per 
hour, handling 50, 75 and 100 Ib. cakes; 
Series 300, crushing and slinging ca- 
pacity 30 tons per hour, handling 300 
lb. or full size cakes. 

High velocity discharge is a feature 
of these new machines, enabling the 
operator to ice all corners of the car or 
truck thoroughly without disturbing 
the center loading. 


Unit Heater 


An Atv Evectric Unit HEATER has 
been placed on the market by Hexcel 
Radiator Co., Racine, Wis. It has dual 
heat control, with high heat that can 
be used for heating up an area, and low 
heat for holding the temperature. Max- 
imum B.t.u. output is 20,500. Minimum 
output is 11,950 B.t.u. Air output is 
250 cu.ft. per min. The motor operates 
on 220 volts, 60 cycle, a.c. 


Filling Machine 

ACCURATE FILLING OF GLASS CONTAINERS 
of mayonnaise, honey, jellies, whole 
fruits and similar liquid or semi-liquid 
food products, is said to be accom- 
plished with the new “Simplex” filling 
machine made by F. J. Stokes Machine 
Co., Tabor Road and Cedar Grove Sta- 
tion, Philadelphia, Pa. 

With this machine, filling is ac- 
complished by a piston and a three- 
way valve. The valve is of the drip- 
less, “molasses-gate” type. Control is 
by foot pedal, or by contact with the 
empty container. The machine is port- 
able, with an adjustable table and a 
direct motor drive. It may be equipped 
with hose feed or with a hopper. 

Advantages claimed for this design 
include easy cleaning and change-over 
from one material to another. Capac- 
ity is adjustable, to fill 30 to 40 con- 
tainers per minute, from 4 oz. to l 
qt. size. 





Filling machine for glass containers 
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Protective Coating 


MACHINERY, PROCESSING EQUIPMENT, 
AND STRUCTURES, whether of metal, 
wood, concrete or brick, are said to be 
protected from corrosion, moisture and 
other destructive factors by the use 
of “Coppercote.” This material, made 
by American Coppercote, Inc., 480 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y., is 
also said to be fire-resistant and long 
wearing. It is applied like a paint by 
brush, spray or immersion. It is not 
a paint, however, but is a suspension 
of fine particles of metallic copper in 
a vehicle which serves to bind them to 
the material which they cover. 


Inspection Device 


THE CLEVELAND UNION ENGINEERING 
Co., Cuyahoga and West 4th Sts., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has developed an in- 
spection device for use in detecting 
leakers and spotting foreign material 
or other defects in the contents of 
beverage bottles or glass containers. 
This equipment consists of a hooded 
light source and a reflector or “de- 
tector glass.” The light produces am- 
ber rays suitable for inspection pur- 
poses. The reflector is a concave mir- 
ror, mounted in a rigidly supported 
brass frame and is adjustable for 
height and angle. It can also be swiv- 
eled to suit the inspector’s convenience. 


The equipment is also provided with 








a revolving disk or table, so that bot- 
tles are given a complete turn during 
inspection. 

In operation, the detector is placed 
between the capping machine and the 
labeler. The inspector sits in front 
of the reflector in such a position that 
his eyes are on a level somewhat above 
the tops of the bottles. Enlarged im- 
ages of the bottles can then be seen 
without interference from the passing 
row of bottles on the conveyor. Re- 
jected containers are removed from the 
conveyor by hand. 


Heating and Cooling Device 


RooOM HEATING OR COOLING, in indus- 
trial plants, stores or offices, can be 
effected by means of the “Thermo- 
drum,” a device put on by Tenney 
Engineering, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 
This device consists of a circular coil 
of several turns of finned tubing 
through which a heating or cooling me- 
dium is circulated. Centrally mounted 
in this coil, a motor-driven fan sucks 
air through the coil and discharges it 
over an umbrella shaped deflector plate 
which gives the air a downward and 
outward direction. 

It is claimed that this device gives 
uniform mixture of air without strati- 
fication. In addition, as when used in 
the dough room of a bakery, the one 
unit can both cool in summer and heat 
in winter. 
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Cross-section, showing air flow in unit heating and cooling device. 
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Inspection device for glass containers. 
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Dairy Instruments 


C. J. TaciraBpuE Mrc. Co., Park & 
Nostrand Aves., Brooklyn, N. Y., are 
distributing a line of instruments de- 
signed for dairy applications. One of 
these is a temperature recorder for 








Dairy milk temperature recorder 


milk, design of which provides a full 
sized 12 in. chart with 54 in. pen travel, 
and provides much wider single degree 
graduations in the pasteurizing range 
than are required by health authorities. 
Others in the line are a recording ther- 
mometer for cream, a general purpose 
recorder, an autostop milk pump con- 
troller, a double system indicating con- 
troller, and a recorder controller. In 
addition, there is a universal scale ther- 
mometer, indicating cooling, aging and 
pasteurizing temperatures on the same 
instrument. 


Control Instruments 


BristoL Co., Waterbury, Conn., has 
placed on the market a new line of con- 
trollers for temperature, time-tempera- 





Control instruments for severe process- 
ing conditions 


ture, flow, liquid level, pressure, time- 
pressure and humidity. These controllers 
are known as the “Master Free-Vane” 
line. They are for use in applications 
requiring greatly reduced sensitivity 
(wide throttling range) and where load 
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conditions fluctuate over a wide range. 

The instruments are of the pneu- 
matic type. They are equipped with a 
sensitivity adjustment, an automatic 
reset, and accessory features to mini- 
mize hunting, prevent departure from 
the control setting, make it possible 
to reach a new control setting without 
overshooting, make it possible to adjust 
the anticipatory effect to fit the process 
lag, and make it possible to adjust the 
resetting mechanism to function in an 
amount proportional to the rate of 
change in the process. 


Grain Trailer Body 


BULK GRAIN AND PACKAGE FLOUR 
HAULING is the primary object of a 
trailer body recently designed by The 
Trailer Co. of America, 3lst and Rob- 
ertson Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio, for 
O’Brien Milling Co., Greenville, Ohio. 





Trailer body for handling bulk grain 
and packaged flour. 


The body is steel, with reinforcing ribs 
on the outside, thus leaving the inside 
smooth and free of crevices or obstruc- 
tions that might interfere with load- 
ing and unloading. Sides are 36 in. 
high with 7 in. flareboards. The 
rounded front is 48 in. high. The body 
is 18 ft. long and 7 ft. wide. It is 
mounted on a Model H-21 Trailmobile, 
powered by a Reo tractor. 


Unit Cooler 


DEPENDING on the circulation of cold 
water as a cooling medium, Modine 
Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., recently intro- 
duced a new design of unit cooler. In 
addition to water, the cooler will use 
alcohol, glycerine, or noncorrosive 
brine. 


Corrosion Resistant Surface 


Tanks, vats, containers and other 
processing equipment can be protected 
from corrosion by a new process de- 
veloped by Tungsten Electrodeposit 
Corp., Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
By this process, tungsten is deposited 
in combination with one or more other 
metals on the surface to be protected. 
The combination of metals is chosen 
to suit the type of corrosion that is to 
be resisted. Heat and erosion can also 
be taken care of in this way. 

This surface coating is deposited by 


an adaptation of the standard nickel 
plating equipment. The coatings needed 
for protection are thin, but it is pos- 
sible to polish them, thus promoting 
ease of cleaning. 


Trucks for Heavy Hauling 


Wholesale food distributors and 
others will be interested in a truck re- 
cently designed by Four Wheel Drive 





Trucks for Heavy Hauling 


Auto Co., Clintonville, Wis. It is de- 
signed for hauling heavy loads at high 
speeds. Gross load is 40,000 Ib. in the 
semi-trailer design, distributed 10,000 
lb. on front axle, 15,0U0 Ib. on rear 
axle, and 15,000 lb. on semi-axle. The 
motor is of 125 hp. Tires are 9.75x20, 
singles front, dual rear. Speed is 52 
m.p.h. on the level. 


Packing for Food Equipment 


CRANE PackING Co., 1800 Cuyler Ave., 
Chicago, Ill., have developed a new 
packing material for use in industrial 
plants, called “Super-Seal.” It is 
available in six styles, of which No. 4 
is a non-metallic grade suitable for 
use with edible products. The pack- 
ing is of the plastic type, flowing un- 
der pressure and adapting itself to 
packing spaces of various types. It 
comes in the following shapes and 
sizes: Valve Stem, round 3/16 in., 4 
in., and 5/16 in.; Spiral Form, rec- 
tangular, in steps of 1/16 in. from 4 
to 14 in.; Coil Form, square, in eleven 
sizes from % to 1 in. 


Portable Laboratory Mixer 


Mope. “L” is the designation of a new 
style laboratory mixer made by Mixing 
Equipment Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
The mixer is designed to duplicate the 
actual work of large scale production 
on a laboratory scale. Power is sup- 
plied by a 1/30 hp. motor of totally 
inclosed, air-jacketed, fan-cooled type. 
Shafts and propeller are either stain- 
less steel, or Monel metal. Adjustments 
for various mixing actions are pro- 
vided. Weight is less than 7 lb. Fold- 
ing propellers permit insertion in bottle 
necks, jugs, or bung-holes. 

Besides its laboratory uses, the manu- 
facturer of this mixer states that it has 
many factory applications in mixing 
small batches. 
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Food Plant Equipment 


1. Bakery EguipmMent—Air-condi- 
tioned dough rooms, air-conditioned 
proof boxes, and bread coolers are 
treated in three new illustrated buile- 
tins. 

2. Conveyinc EgouipmMent — Con- 
veyors for all food plant bulk and 
package handling purposes are illustrated 
and described in a new 112-page gen- 
eral catalog. 


3. INbuUsTRIAL TRucKS—Floor trucks 
for the transportation of food products 
and other materials are illustrated in 
a recent 4-page bulletin. 


4, Mitx Evaporators — Stainless 
steel, now used for the construction 
of a well-known line of milk evaporating 
equipment, gives a better product and 
better cleanliness with lower costs, ac- 
cording to a recent 16-page bulletin. 


5. MIxers AND ACCEssoRIES—“Agi- 
tating Equipment” is a 72-page general 
catalog of mixing equipment, agitators, 
stirrers, drives and related engineering 
data, illustrated with halftones, draw- 
ings, tables and charts. 


6. Mixers, GRINDERS AND Asso- 
CIATED EQuiIPMENT—‘“‘Agitator and 
Mixer Book” is the title of a 72-page 
general catalog picturing and describ- 
ing mixers, agitators, condensers, 
crystallizers, autoclaves, grinding mills 
and accessories, 

7. Pumpinc EouipMent — Centrif- 
ugal pumps of the motor-coupled type 
in capacities from 150 to 5,000 g.p.m., 
for handling such liquids as fruit 
juices, beverages, and sugar liquors 
are the subject of a 16-page illustrated 
bulletin. 

8. PuMPING 
liquid pumps 


EQUIPMENT — Rotary 
for handling viscous 


le 
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liquids, pastes, semi-fluids, corrosive 
fluids and similar materials are the 
subject of a recent bulletin, listing ap- 
plications in the food field. 


9, PumPpING EQuIPMENT — Turbine 
type centrifugal pumps for handling 
liquids in food and other plants, par- 
ticularly small quantities at high head, 
are the subject of a 4-page bulletin. 


10. ScrEENING EgQuipMEeNntT— Vi- 
brating screens for food materials and 
other products, with controlled, adjusta- 
ble vibration to meet the -needs of 
varying screening operations, are. dis- 
cussed in a new 32-page bulletin. 


Plant Accessories and Supplies 


11. Arr ConpiTI0onN1INGc—Unit. con- 
ditioners for stores, offices and similar 
installations are pictured and described 
in a new 8-page bulletin. 


12. Exp.osion Testep Motors—For 
use in locations where explosive gases 
or dusts are encountered, a line of ex- 
plosion tested motors from 5 to 75 hp. 
are described by a recent leaflet. 


13. Roorinc Matertats—Reducing 
maintenance cost on factory roofs is 
discussel in “Things You Should Know 
About Your Roof,” a 24-page bulletin 


14, Speen Repucers—Specifications 
for helical gear speed reducers of sin- 
gle and double reduction types are 
given in an 8-page bulletin. 


15. V-Be_tt Drive—Two new data 
books discuss respectively: multiple 
groove drives and single groove drives 
for fractional horsepower. These books 
give data over a range up to 590 hp. 

16. Varias_LE Speep ContTRoL— 
“Speel Control at Work” is the title of 
a 32-page bulletin describing how va- 
rious leading manufacturing companies 
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including some large food producers, 
use variable speed controls. 


Packaging 
17. MoisturE AND Pest  Proor 
PACKAGING MATERIAL—The use of 
“Hydrotite” carton board to protect 
packaged foods from moisture changes 
or from insect attack is discussed in a 
new bulletin. 


18. Packace Lacquer — Lacquer 
coating as a means of protecting and 
intensifying the colors and printing on 
packages and labels, is demonstrated 
in a portfolio of samples. 


19. Paper Liners—Bag and barrel 
liners of “Corrucrepe” are described in 
a recent leaflet. 


20. Tare SEALERS—The “Auto-Cut 
Tape Shooter” for dispensing gummed 
tape, is described in a new folder. 


Trucks, Tractors and Accessories 


21. Trucks AND Tractors—Econ- 
omy of operation is stressed in a new 
16-page bulletin dealing with four wheel 
drive trucks and tractors for hauling 
foods and other products. 


Control Instruments 


22. ControL INSTRUMENTS—Pres- 
sure and temperature indicating, re- 
cording and controlling instruments and 
their applications form the subject of 
a new 72-page general catalog. 


23. Controt INSTRUMENTS—“ Valves 
for Air-Operated Controllers” is the 
title of a 28-page illustrated bulletin. 


24. Controt INsStTRUMENTS—“Worth- 
while Economies in Power Plant Op- 
eration” is the subject of a bulletin 
discussing instruments which indicate, 
record, signal and control. 


Bacteria Control 


25. Bacter1tA Controt—Technical 
bulletin discussing the use of “Diversol” 
for the sterilization of equipment and 
utensils in dairies and other food 
plants. 


Chemical Materials 


26. LaBporaTory CHEMICALS—Chem- 
ical materials for control and research 
laboratories are listed, with prices, ™ 
a recent 144-page catalog issued by 4 
well-known chemical manufacturing 
concern. 
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THEY’RE AFTER 
YOUR MARKET 


> A RELATED ITEM DISPLAY, consisting 
of the ingredients for preparing icebox 
salads, has been successfully promoted 
by Larson Co., Greenbay, Wis., makers 
of “Veg-All.” Grouped in this dis- 
play are gelatin, tomato juice, salad 
dressing and Veg-All canned diced veg- 
etables. An icebox recipe book accom- 
panies the display. Dealers report in- 
creased sales in these related items. 


> A LEGISLATIVE BILL INTRODUCED in 
New York aims to restore the State’s 
milk-promotion advertising appropria- 
tion to $400,000. Last year’s appropria- 
tion was $250,000. Previous campaigns 
are credited with increasing milk con- 
sumption 105,492,640 quarts during the 
last seventeen months, a 6.5 per cent 
increase for New York, while Boston 
and Philadelphia, lacking advertising 
promotion, enjoyed no appreciable in- 
crease. 


P SCHOOL FOR DIVISION MANAGERS, as- 
sistants, and merchandising managers 
is being conducted by Standard Brands, 
at New York. During the three-day 
course instruction is given in the com- 
pany’s 1937 advertising and merchan- 
dising plans, and the training of route 
salesmen. 


P To INSURE DEALER COOPERATION, 
Phillips Packing Co., Cambridge, Md., 
will pay retail dealers ten cents for 
every case of products purchased, pro- 
viding the retailer give Phillips’ prod- 
ucts window and counter display, and 
also mention the products in handbill 
and newspaper advertising. Accom- 
panying this point of sale promotion 
will be a 3l-station net work broadcast, 
a series of colored full pages in national 
magazines, and a newspaper campaign. 


P MASSED LENTEN DRIVE IS UNDER WAY 
to insure heavy seafood buying this 
year. Gorton-Pew Fisheries is firing 
weekly shots in 65 newspapers featur- 
ing “That Just Caught Flavor.” The 
canned-salmon industry favors maga- 
zines with several insertions, including 
color pages, in nine publications. This 
campaign is followed up by a salmon- 
colored folder to dealers which explains 
the copy angle of the advertisements 
and offers suggestions for counter dis- 
plays. The Japanese Crabmeat Associa- 
tion uses radio to launch a campaign 
featuring Lenten menus. 


P Two SUCCESSFUL SALES PROMOTIONS 
have encouraged still another. Recently, 
the National Association of Food 
Chains came to the rescue of the pro- 
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ducers and processers of lamb and the 
producers of grapefruit. A great in- 
crease in the consumption of lamb was 
reported by the chain-store companies 
participating in the drive. The drive is 
to continue. Successful, also was the 
chain store promotion of grapefruit to 
relieve the 100 per cent over production 
this year. With these two successes 
behind them, the chain stores are pre- 
paring to launch a campaign to move 
the surplus canned grapefruit and 
grapefruit juice, through extensive ad- 
vertising and point-of-sale merchan- 
dising. 


> THE “100-PER CENT PENNSYLVANIA” 
type of promotion may be applied to 
butter, as well as to cheese. Wisconsin 
butter producers are attempting through 
the State Department of Agriculture to 
establish a state brand for Wisconsin 
butter. They are now working out re- 
quirements for the use of such a brand, 
or seal, which would serve as a guaran- 
tee of the quality of the product. 


> How BIG Is A CHEESE that requires a 
week’s supply of milk from Wisconsin 
cows to make? A _ guessing contest 
based on this question and featured in 
small newspaper advertisements pro- 
duced a 30 per cent increase in cheese 
sales in Monrovia, Calif. 
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> KELLOGG IS USING INFERENCE COPY in 
point-of-sale display to convey the idea 
that “Kaffee-Hag” induces a “good 
night’s sleep.” The display is illustrated 
by a yawning infant with the caption, 
“Excuse us if this makes you yawn.” 
This dealer display ties up with a full- 
page color campaign in 33 newspapers. 


> NEW RADIO PROGRAMS are sponsored 
by C. F. Mueller Co., Hoffman Bev- 
erage Co., Breyer Ice Cream Co., See- 
man Bros., Whiting Milk Co. and Gen- 
eral Mills. Mueller will broadcast over 
an NBC network from 10:45 to 11 a.m., 
Monday through Friday, featuring 
Crosby Gaige; Hoffman over WOR, 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday, adds these 
days to its present program, featuring 
the same program, “Trans-radio News” ; 
Breyer over WOR, broadcasts weather 
reports three times daily, noon, 4:15 
p.m. and 11 p.m.; Seeman over WOR, 
Mondays and Wednesdays, 3:30 to 4, 
Fridays 10:30 to 11 a.m., features “Allie 
Lowe Miles Club;” Whiting over 
WEEI, Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day from 1:15 to 1:45 p.m., participat- 
ing in the Majoris Mills Home Eco- 
nomic program; General Mills, over 
Columbia network, Mondays through 
Fridays, 10 to 11 p.m., featuring Sarah 
Pennoyer, of Bonwit-Teller. 


Globe Photo 


WHERE IS YOUR PRODUCT? 


Which of the displays in this store makes the strongest bid for the customer’s 

dollar? Will the housewife choose fresh or canned foods? Impulse buying accounts 

for a large portion of retail sales, especially the PLUS sales, and varies with the 
amount and kind of display. Here is an object lesson in retail store display. 
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Coffee Ground to Suit 


Even in this modern age a good cup 
of coffee is something of a culinary 
accomplishment. So to make it easier 
to prepare the national beverage prop- 
erly Wm. Boardman & Sons, Hartford, 
Conn., sees to it that consumers get the 
grind best suited to their kitchen equip- 
ment. It packages its Putnam brand in 
three grinds—percolator, drip and Silex 
—instead of in one general-purpose 
grind. 


Canned Apple 


SLICED APPLES which may be eaten alone 
or used in pies, cakes, dumplings and 
other desserts, have been put on the 
market. The innovation of Cherry 
Growers’ Packing Co., Traverse City, 
Mich., the product is packed in a well- 
seasoned syrup. “Reddi-Maid Apple 
Slices” and “Montmorency” are the 
brand names. 


Container with a Reason 


DuFF’sS MOLASSES, product of P. Duff 
& Sons, Pittsburgh, was for over 40 
years offered for sale in the original 
tin can with paper label reminiscent 
of the Gay Nineties. The introduc- 
tion into the company of an aggressive 
policy early in the depression resulted 
in an investigation of consumers’ likes 
and dislikes. The housewife expressed 
herself freely, but none too pleasantly. 
She liked molasses, but she did not like 
paper labels, nor did she like to punch 
holes in the can froni which to pour 
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the molasses. She complained most 
that the molasses ran down the sides 
of the can and made her shelves sticky, 
as well as the paper label. To meet her 
demands, Duff’s patterned the new con- 
tainer after the beer can with the crown 
cap, adding a lithographed label in 
place of the old paper label. Molasses 
when poured from this type of con- 
tainer rarely ran down the can sides. 
If ever it did, the molasses was easily 
removed with a damp cloth or by hold- 
ing the can under the kitchen faucet. 
This container, better accepted than the 
discarded can, justified its introduction. 
But Duff’s, had not yet satisfied the 
housewife. Like many other containers, 
the molasses can is seldom emptied 
when first opened and must therefore 
be resealed for future use. Duff’s 
have now replaced the crown cap with 
a screw cap. 


Trade-Branded Vegetables 


S. T. Lovey Co., Hickson, Ontario, has 
solved the problem of trade branding 
at least one of its vegetable products, 
the rutabaga, which the company iden- 
tifies, according to grades, with a label. 
Identification by a trade name was made 
possible by cutting off the root tip 
and pasting a paper label on the flat 
surface remaining. After labeling, the 
entire rutabaga is dipped in paraffine. 
This protective coating, which acts 
as a preservative, is easily removed 
when the vegetable is peeled. This 
combination of labeling and preserving 
has two advantages. The label has 








educated customers to purchase by 
brand; the paraffine permits shipment 
to greater distances, because the wax 
coating keeps the vegetable fresh with- 
out the necessity of refrigeration. Ship- 
ments are being made to metropolitan 
centers throughout the United States. 


First Cheese Wrap Changed 


MANY PRODUCTS whose packages have 
weathered the years since their intro- 
duction are now stepping out in new 
containers. “Shefford Snappy Cheese,” 
a product of Shefford Cheese Co., New 
York, said to be the first cheese pack- 
aged in this country, has until re- 
cently been marketed without variation 
of container or design. The interest- 
ing part of the present package is the 
fact that the change has been an evolu- 
tion through a succession of slight 
package changes. This gradual change 
has preserved the familiarity customers 
had with the original package and de- 
sign. While the general characteristics 
of the original label have been re- 
tained, all embellishments and examples 
of early filigree art have been dropped 
in favor of the simplicity of modern 
design. 


From Limited to Mass Sales 


HovpEN Foop Propucts Co., Monterey, 
Calif., have for fifteen years packed 
hand dressed “Fancy Filets of Sardines,” 
34 and 74 oz., which sold at fancy 
prices in “Ritzy” and exclusive grocery 
stores. Hovden’s now machine filet 
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the fish and machine wrap in trans- 
parent cellulose their present can, which 
has gained a_ national distribution 
at 10 cents per can, with plant ca- 
pacity unable to meet the demand. The 
present 9-oz. can requires a_ can 
Opener, but is, nevertheless, preferred 
at the 10 cent price by mass consum- 
ers, who will sacrifice at least some 
utility for price consideration. The 
present cellophane wrapped package 
carries a label that bears a striking 
likeness to the partly opened can. 
Massed displays generate a strong urge 
to buy. 


Gems in Sugar 


“Korryrer,” a crystalline sugar re- 
sembling rhombic gems, is the new 
Product of American Sugar Refining 
Co., New York. The sugar gems, about 
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the size of two-carat diamonds, are 
displayed in a double-walled, transpar- 
ent cellulose bag having a rolled top 
that is securely sealed with a tin insert 
fastener. The cellulose bag, topped 
and footed with bright yellow, is dis- 
played on a special cardboard rack 
designed to feature a single unit. Kof- 
fytee is suggested as a hostess sugar, 
a smart and fashionable novelty for 
teas and luncheons. American Sugar 
Refining Co. is introducing this product 
through outlets in Manhattan and West- 
chester counties, New York, and Fair- 
field County, Conn., as a test to de- 


termine the reaction of consumers. In 
one of these areas, this crystalline 
sugar 1s selling at 15 cents per pound. 


Twin Cereal 


DISTINCTIVE FLAVOR, high nourishment 
and economy to the consumer are 
credited to “Wheat Oata,” the latest 
addition to the product family of Rals- 
ton Purina Co., St. Louis. As the 
name suggests, the cereal is a wheat 
and oat porridge. The cooking time is 
3 minutes; the cost, less than one cent 
a serving. It is packaged in a tight- 
wrapped cardboard carton, the checker- 
board design of which gives it eye 
arresting value and ties it in with other 
packages of the Ralston family. 


News in Bottles 


ROM ENGLAND comes news of a novel 
container for retailing beer—a_ bottle 
made of paper and closed with a crown 
cap. It is claimed that this container 
is lower priced than either bottle or 
can. Laboratory tests are said to have 
produced satisfactory results. A _ test 
pressure of 60 Ib. per sq.in. was ap- 
plied without harmful effects to the 
bottle. The paper is prepared in such 
a manner that it is capable of with- 
standing pasteurization (one hour at 
145 deg. F.) and maintaining its shape 
during the subsequent cooling process. 
It remains to be seen whether this 
newcomer is merely a novelty or will 
gain practical iniportance 
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BUSINESS TRENDS 


Commodity Prices Lower 


DurInNG MosT oF Fepruary the trend 
in commodity prices was generally 
lower, as was predicted in these col- 
umns last month. Indication of the 
extent of this readjustment is given 
by the change in the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce Daily Index of com- 
modity prices, in the four weeks Jan. 
13 to Feb. 10, from 164 to 162.6. 
Around Feb, 1 this index stood below 
160, but despite some rise since then, 
its general tendency was _ Slightly 
downward. 

It should be noted, however, that in 
spite of the fact that the Feb. 1, 1937, 
level of commodity prices was about 
the lowest for the year so far, it was 
the highest Feb. 1 figure recorded 
during the past twelve years. The 
Dun and Bradstreet’s index on that 
date was $203.206 and on Jan. 1, 1937, 
it was $206.544. These were the first 
two months since March 1, 1925, to 
reach above the $200 mark. 


Cocoa Falls, Then Rallies 


Ficures on the Gold Coast cocoa bean 
crop, the last to be harvested during 
the current crop year, are now avail- 
able. The total is given as 235,000 
tons, well in line with previous esti- 
mates. While some of this still re- 
mains to be marketed, most has already 
been harvested and the estimate is con- 
sidered accurate. 

That the price of cocoa beans, reach- 
ing to over 13 cents per Ib, in Janu- 
ary, was unwarranted by the supply 
and demand situation became evident 
by the sharp reaction late in that month 
and early in February. Like most 
reactions, this movement apparently 





Construction News 


Total 
Awarded 
Pending Awarded 1937 
(thou- February (thou- 
sands) (thou- sands) 


sands) 

SEPERATE $120 ere $224 
Pere 1,662 5 aes 762 
Canning and Preserving. 325 one see 
Confectionery.......... ine 

Grain Mill Produste aeat 725 $370 557 
ice Manufactured...... . 120 ae 40 
Meats and Meat Products 220 100 270 
Milk Products.......... 435 200 677 
Miscellaneous.......... 460 553 1,060 








went too far, with the price dropping 
to around 9 cents when certain manu- 
facturers began to unload stocks. Later 
in the month the price started upward 
again, being near 10 cents at mid- 
month. 

In considering these violent fiuctua- 
tions in the cocoa bean market, it is 
well to keep in mind the two facts 
that existing cocoa bean supply is 
below normal and that world consump- 
tion of cocoa products has advanced 
sharply during the past year. 


Oils and Fats Ease 


SOMEWHAT THE SAME SITUATION aS 
exists in the cocoa bean market has 


come to light in vegetable oil trading. 


Increased lard stocks in Chicago, up 
some 19,000,000 Ib. in the month of 
January, removed some support from 
cottonseed oil. Cocoanut oil has also 
lowered in price and, with it, most 
of the edible and soap oils have come 
down. Increased imports of edible oil 
have also been a factor in this market. 


Huge Egg Surplus 


FooLep by an abnormally warm win- 
ter, hens have been working overtime. 
Consequently, there is a large surplus 
of eggs in stock. 

Partial relief of this situation will 
come from the government which, by 
the end of February, will have spent 
about $1,000,000 for eggs, to be dis- 
tributed in the flooded areas of the 
Ohio and Mississippi valleys. 

However, the egg surplus situation 
is still worrying all factors in the 
poultry industry. This is true in spite 
of the fact that Secretary Wallace 
plans to continue government pur- 
chases as conditions warrant. 

The purpose of the government pur- 
chases has been dual, and has not been 
primarily for relief. The primary ob- 
jective was to check the continuation 
of the abnormally sharp decline in 
farm egg prices. They were aimed at 
discouraging the widening of the spread 
between farm and retail prices, and 
also to discourage the heavy forced 
sales of poultry this winter and the 
threatened reduction in spring hatch- 
ings. Both of these factors would 
lead to excessively high prices for 
eggs later on. 

In speaking of the situation, Secre- 
tary Wallace said “it shows very 
clearly how the long time _ interests 
of farmers and consumers coincide. 
By stopping the sharp decline, the 
government encourages poultrymen to 
keep their flocks nearer to normal fig- 
ures, and there could be no better use 
for the eggs taken from the market 
than shipment to flood stricken areas.” 

The Secretary explained the reasons 
for the abnormally large supply by 
saying that, while the warm weather 
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Business Renews Upward Trend 


POLITICAL AND LABOR JOCKEYING, 
flood devastation, and Western freezes 
have been unable to keep general 
business activity in a depressed state 
during the past month. 

After dropping to a low of 789 
per cent of “normal” during the 
middle of January, Business Week’s 
index of business activity rebounded 
to 80.4 per cent for the week ending 
Feb. 6. At the level of 79.1 the index 
is still 0.25 per cent higher for the 
month ending Feb. 20. 

Settling of the shipping, motor and 
glass industry strikes has been a help- 
ful factor. Subsidence of the Ohio 
River Valley floods had an encour- 
aging effect. Steel production, resi- 
dential construction, retail sales and 
carloadings actually increased during 
the month. 

Commodity prices have shown a 
mixed movement during the month. 
For the four weeks ending Feb. 13, 
U.S. Department of Labor reports 
a decline of 0.12 per cent in the whole- 
sale price of all commodities. Farm 
products are 0.76 per cent lower 
while foods fell off 0.80 per cent. 
Weighted price indexes of the New 
York Journal of Commerce indicate 
a definite upward movement in prices. 
For the month ending Feb. 20 the gen- 
eral index moved upward 2.66 per 
cent. The index of grain prices shot 
up 4.13 per cent and that for foods 








climbed 1.94 per cent. 


increased the supply, consumption de- 
clined largely because of the spread 
between wholesale and retail prices, 
which was larger than usual. In addi- 
tion, cancellations of orders for baby 
chicks added to the egg supplies. 

“Everyone loses in the long run by 
excessive price fluctuations,” said the 
Secretary. “They result in a waste of 
soil, effort, income, and the commodities 
themselves.” 


Canned Food Stocks Lower 


QUARTERLY CANNED FOOD STOCKS STA- 
TISTICS, available too late in January 
for mention in the last number of Foop 
INpustRIES, indicate that packers en- 














tered 1937 with considerably less on 
hand than was the case in January, 
1936. Canned corn stocks were 34 per 
cent lower, peas 29 per cent lower, 
green and wax beans 54 per cent lower, 
and peaches 23 per cent off. Pears were 
the one exception reported, with stocks 
in canners’ hands 32 per cent greater 
than a year ago. 


More Gelatine Made 


EDIBLE GELATINE PRODUCTION has 
shown a steady increase since 1933, 
when the total output was 13,045,441 
Ib. Since then output has been: 1934, 
15,320,350 Ib.; 1935, 18,274,495 Ib.; 
and 1936, 20,321,863 lb. The output 
in 1929 was 18,624,400 Ib. so that past 
two years showed record production. 


Damage By Frost 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE OUTPUT in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona will be consider- 
ably lower this year because of the 
freezes that occurred in these states in 
December, January and February. 

Citrus fruits were most severely dam- 
aged. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports that the California 
grapefruit and lemon output has been 
cut 30 per cent below the Jan. 1 esti- 
mates, with Valencia oranges 32 per 
cent off, and navel and miscellaneous 
oranges down 26 per cent. Arizona 
grapefruit suffered heavily, but no esti- 
mate of the damage has as yet been 
made. 

Lettuce, celery and peas were the 
vegetable products to suffer most in 
the Coast freezes. 

As far as the supply of oranges and 
grapefruit goes, there should be no 
serious shortage. Florida has large 
crops of both fruits, and except for 
the fact that unusually warm weather 
is causing these crops to ripen some- 
what earlier than usual, there seems 
to be no threat as to the supply. In 
addition, the lower Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas will produce considerably 
more grapefruit this winter than in 
previous years. Also, Texas and 
Florida crops of winter vegetables 
promise to be large. Florida snap bean 
production is estimated to be 42 per 
cent over the 1936 yield, Florida to- 
matoes are said to be 32 per cent more 
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Wheat Movement Reversed 


AFTER BEING THE FIRST of the specu- 
lative food commodities to experience 
a setback, when the price fell off dur- 
ing January, wheat again reversed its 
trend in early February. Argentine 
shipments in late January probably ac- 
counted for the speculative drop at 
that time. However, the essential fac- 
tor of restricted supplies continued to 
act. And when both Spain and Ger- 
many entered the market actively in 
February, the price recovered, increas- 
ing as much as 9 cents a bushel in 
one week. 


INDICATORS 


BUTTER IN STORAGE in the United States 
on Feb. 1, 1937, totaled 42,484,000 Ib., 
compared to 21,502,000 Ib. on the same 
date of 1936, and a five-year average 
for the date of 31,349,000 Ib. 


MEATS, ALL KINDS, in cold storage on 
Feb. 1 amounted to 1,062,316,000 lb., up 
about 40 per cent from the 622,347,000 
lb. reported on Feb. 1, 1936, and com- 
paring to a five-year average of 744,- 


091,000 Ib. 


PEANUT PRODUCTION in 1936 totaled 
1,311,560,000 Ib., the biggest crop on 
record, with Georgia, Alabama and 
Florida alone accounting for 736,000,- 
000 Ib. 


EVAPORATED MILK PRODUCTION in 1936 
increased more than 11 per cent over 
the 1935 output, while the condensed 
milk production was also greater. 


CANNED GRAPEFRUIT JUICE to the 
amount of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 cases 
will be purchased this year by the 
Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion for relief distribution. 


OLEOMARGARINE SALEs in the U.S. in 
1936 were 390,901,942 lb. an increase 
of 2.7 per cent above 1935 sales. 


Dun & Brapstreet’s WEEKLY Foop 
InpEX has been trending downward 
lately, having dropped about 2 per cent 
from its record high of $2.99 on Jan. 
12, 1937, but nevertheless it is about 
10 per cent above the level recorded 
at this time last year. 
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Keeping Uj 
WITH THE FIELD 


Effects of the Flood—W hat Congress is Doing—Industry Activities 
—Federal Regulations—Washington Views 


Food Bill May Pass. With Presi- 
dent Roosevelt making very clear his 
wish for food and drug legislation this 
session, and with Senate and House 
leaders anxious to oblige, prospects for 
effective action on the bills now pend- 
ing appear better than good—almost ex- 
cellent. 

There are still some hurdles for the 
proposed legislation to jump, though 
one of the most difficult vanished with 
the retirement of Rexford Tugwell to 
a position in industry. Opposition to 
Tugwell, his methods and objectives, 
proved one of the rocks on which the 
measure smashed last year. Now that 
he has gone, the feeling of irritation 
against the Department of Agriculture, 
and Dr. Campbell’s Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration, appears to be subsiding 
rapidly. 

This must not be taken to indicate 
that FTC friends in Congress have 
given up the fight. Led by Rep. 
Clarence F. Lea, chairman of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, they are going to bat on 
that point “if it takes until summer.” 
But they are planning to make the fight 
as innocuous and quiet as possible. They 
want to avoid all irritation of any sort, 
both within and without Congress. 
Comments like those of Dr. Francis L 
White, National-American Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association, that the Chapman 
bill, would, if passed, react against the 
interest of the small manufacturer, get 
under their skin. Unfair and inaccurate 
is their reply to the assertions that the 
bill contains provisions which would 
complicate labeling of food products and 
increase the cost of those products. 

Referring to the repeated report that 
Congressman Lea is planning to intro- 
duce a third food. and drug bill to take 
the place of the pair now pending, it 
can be definitely stated that such a step 
will be taken only as a last resort. 


FTC Reports Unfairness. Consider- 
able information indicating the exist- 
ence of unfair practices in the distribu- 
ton of fresh fruits and vegetables has 
been obtained by the Federal Trade 
Commission in its investigation of the 
distribution of these products. 

In the terminal inspection of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, and in the filing 
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of loss and damage claims against the 
carriers, many abuses have developed in 
recent years, the FTC claims. Since the 
various inspections form the basis for 
claims, any misstatements as to the ex- 
tent of the damage tends to promote un- 
fair settlements. The various private 
inspection services used by receivers 
and shippers have often been charged 
with bias in favor of the parties employ- 
ing them, whereas the inspection 
agencies of the carriers have likewise 
been accused of being biased in favor 
of the railroads. 

Beyond the question of bias, multi- 
plicity of inspection services has re- 
sulted in duplication and unnecessary 
expense, the Commission reports. On 
most cars of the more perishable com- 
modities arriving at the principal mar- 
kets, there are now two separate inspec- 
tions, and in many cases three. It is 
alleged that some receivers have several 
inspections made solely for the purpose 
of selecting for claim purposes the cer- 
tificate showing the greatest damage. 

The FTC will make its final report 
on this investigation by May 31. 


What the Flood Did. Food manu- 
facturers and distributors were hard hit 
by the latest and greatest of the Ohio 
River floods. Many plants and ware- 
houses were inundated. Many more 
were rendered inoperative when power 
failed on “Black Sunday”, Jan. 24. And 
still a greater number could not dis- 
tribute in the submerged areas except 
by boat. The food supply problem be- 
came acute because of the long dura- 
tion of the flood. And food plants 
resorted to all possible emergency meas- 
ures to maintain production. 

In Louisville, only a few plants were 
seriously damaged. Ballard & Ballard’s 
mill was deep in the overflow of boiling 
Beargrass Creek, but most of the others 
“shipped” only a little water. The 
primary problem at Louisville was to 
maintain a supply of power to the 
plants, because it was almost impossible 
to bring any sizable supply of food into 
the city from other towns. 

Power for Grocers’ Baking Co., Don- 
aldson Baking Co. and Fenley’s Model 
Dairy, Inc., was obtained through an 
emergency “hook-up” with the Henry 


Vogt Machine Co.’s power plant. The 
large Plainview Dairy, which for a 
time supplied most of the milk for the 
downtown area, obtained power from 
the same emergency source that sup- 
plied: WHAS. Ewing Von Allman 
Dairy, Louisville’s largest milk plant, 
used a gasoline-engine generator set 
obtained for them by the Department 
of Agriculture. Armour & Co.’s large 
creamery in South Louisville had a 
supply of bulk butter on an upper floor, 
but had no power to cut it for dis- 
tribution, so the Department of Agri- 
culture supplied a 30-kw. generator set. 
This same generating unit went to 
Henry Fischer Packing Co. after Ar- 
mour’s power connections were reestab- 
lished on Feb. 9. Swift’s plant was 
without power until Feb. 10, and the 
Ballard & Ballard mill was shut down 
for an even longer time. 

The dreaded post-flood disaster— 
explosion and fire—destroyed the build- 
ing of Hancock-Ballinger Coffee Co. 
in Louisville. The explosion, which 
occurred as the waters began to recede, 
was so severe that it broke windows 
within a radius of several blocks. 

Among other important food plants 
inoperative in Louisville were the Gro- 
cers’ Biscuit Co., Hampton Cracker 
Co., Coca-Cola Bottling Co., General 
Baking Co., Purity Bakeries and Ward 
Baking Co. 

Aside from plant damage, Louisville 
food companies suffered destruction of 
submerged packaged goods. All food 
reached by the flood waters was ordered 
destroyed, including the contents of 
screw-top containers and corked bot- 
tles, together with that in cartons. 
Canned foods which became wet must 
be relabeled, and hermetically sealed 
containers were ordered sterilized be- 
fore being opened. 

At Jeffersonville, Ind., across the 
river from Louisville, the Stokely can- 
ning plant was flooded. 

In Evansville, the Igleheart mill had 
four or five inches of water on the 
first floor. While Igleheart suffered 
little damage to equipment or to flour, 
trouble was expected from wheat which 
became wet in the bottom of the eleva- 
tor tanks. The mill was down for 
several days, during which time em- 
ployees were kept on the payroll. 
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Cincinnati food factories were not 
flooded as badly as those in the towns 
farther down the river, but many 
bakeries were closed. A & P brought 
in bread from its plant in Toledo; 
Schulze Baking Co. from plants in 
Chicago, Peoria and Grand Rapids. 


Banner Baking Co. and Nationa! Bread 
also imported bread. Colter Co., Kro- 
ger subsidiary, had to carry its goods 
to the roof and over the tops of adja- 
cent buildings to sections where trucks 
could carry it to a temporary ware- 
house. Burke Grocery reports a sub- 








Globe 
The plant of Hook-Aston Milling Co., Zanesville, Ohio, was caught in the flood waters. 





Courtesy Louisville Courier-Journal 


Ballard & Ballard Co.’s mill at Louisville standing deep in a sea of muddy water from 
the Ohio River. 


























Wide World 
Several factories at Cincinnati were inundated. At the end of the suspension bridge, 
on the right, is the building of Heekin Co. 








stantial loss, the extent of which has 
not yet been determined. The meat 
packing plants of Kroger and of E. 
Kahn’s Sons were damaged, as was 
the factory of American Can Co. 

Roth Baking Co., Covington, Ky., 
was badly damaged by water which 
reached the second floor. 

Heekin Can Co., in Cincinnati, had 
an emergency order from the Red 
Cross to pack beans, but the plant 
was without its main supply of power. 
However, a resourceful chief engineer 
solved the problem. He went to Allis- 
Chalmers across the street and borrowed 
a 40-hp. synchronous motor and a 
40-hp. d.c. motor, connecting these 
together as a motor-generator set. 
He had some small d.c. capacity, so 
he could drive the makeshift set and 
get enough alternating current to op- 
erate a canning line. The boiler-feed 
water supply also failed, and with it 
the generation of process steam. But 
the chief engineer kept the plant op- 
erating by pumping seepage water from 
the basement into the boilers until the 
receding flood waters drained the cellar. 

The plants mentioned are not the 
only ones to suffer, but these outstand- 
ing examples show what happens to 
the food industry when the Ohio goes 
on a rampage. Nor was the effect of 
the flaod limited to the immediate flood 
area, because plants from all over the 
Midwest were called upon to supply 
food to the stricken cities. Bottled 
milk was shipped in from Chicago, 
fresh water was carried to Louisville 
from Chicago in a Bowman Dairy tank 
truck, and bakeries in several towns 
sent bread. Standard Brands, which 
takes pride in its distribution system, 
managed by one means or another to 
supply bakeries with yeast and con- 
sumers with coffee. 





Lead Tolerance. Announcement has 
been made by the Food & Drug Ad- 
ministration that the lead tolerance for 
spray residues will remain at 0.018 
grain per pound for 1937 and until fur- 
ther notice. Tolerances for arsenic 
(expressed as arsenic trioxide) and for 
fluorine are given in each instance as 
0.01 grain per pound. 


Attacks R.P. Law. In defense against 
the charges of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission that it violated the Robinson- 
’atman law, A&P challenges the con- 
stitutionality of the law. Subsection 
(c) of Section 2 is void, A&P claims, 
because it deprives persons of the right 
to contract, irrespective of the effect of 
such contract on commerce among the 
several states. Further grounds for 
calling the law unconstitutional is that 
it deprives persons of the right to freely 
contract with respect to rendition of 
personal services, and in that it seeks to 
make unlawful an agreement between 
persons with respect to payment for 
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services without regard to the effect on 
interstate commerce of such services. 

As a second special defense, A&P 
calls the law unconstitutional because 
it authorizes FTC “to prevent the doing 
of that which is not by the act, in and 
of itself, declared to be unlawful.” 

Thrown_in for good measure is the 
allegation that the law violates the 
Fourteenth Amendment because it im- 
pairs the private right of freedom of 
contract and withholds from a person 
owning and operating retail stores the 
right to purchase commodities for sale 
on the best available terms. 
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This package appetizingly 
displays the dates; also 
protects goods against wee- 
vils or other contamination. 





Printed transparent cellu- 
lose wrapper located accu- 
rately on the goods by one 
of our Electric-Eye wrap- 
ping machines. 


benefit you. 


Ye 





Package Show a Hit. No less than 
10,000 executives are expected to attend 
the conferences on packaging, packing 
and shipping to be held in New York 
March 23-26, concurrently with the 
Packaging Exposition. These men will 
take advantage of a conference pro- 
gram exceeding in scope, diversity and 
number of topics any previous con- 
ferences of this character. The pre- 
liminary program has been announced 
by American Management Association, 
sponsor of the conferences, and it in- 
cludes addresses on package design, the 
Robinson-Patman Act, packaging ma- 
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In recent years package improvement has become 
about as important as product improvement . 

For manufacturers appreciate, more than ever be- 
fore, the heavy task the package must bear in 
making the sale. 

But to improve a package, and at the same time keep 
costs at a minimum, requires experience—even a fraction 
of a cent saved per package is important. 
assisted many concerns to solve their packaging prob- 
lems—problems involving a great variety of products and 
types of packages. 


We have 


Our sound, factual knowledge can 


For example, we can give you definite and authoritative 
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Three dif- . 
ferent sizes of 
Milkweed Cream - 
are attractively wrapped 
in cellulose by one of our 
adjustable machines. 


We per- 
fected easy- 
opening devices 
for chewing gum 
manufacturers. Also ap- 
plicable to other products. 


PACKAGE 





information as to the type of package best suited to 
machine production; the kind of material to use; the 
form in which this material may be purchased at lowest 
cost; the mechanical equipment and plant layout for 
utmost efficiency. 

In fact, when the problem is thoroughly studied well 
in advance, we sometimes find the improved package 
actually costs less than the former one. 


SUGGESTIONS 


We may be able to suggest an improvement in your 
package which has not occurred to you—or a way to 
save you money. Send us your package with a brief de- 
scription of your present methods. We will be glad to 
give you our suggestions without obligation. Get in 
touch with our nearest office. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Chicago Cleveland Los Angeles 
Mexico: D. F. Apartado 2303 
Peterborough, England: Baker Perkins, Ltd. 
Melbourne, Austraha: Baker Perkins, Pty., Ltd. 


New York 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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terial, packaging as a management prob- 
lem, bulk packaging, packaging ma- 
chinery and packing and shipping. 


Bill Favors U. S. Sugar. American 
sugar producers have yielded in their 
demand for removal of all restrictions 
on continental production. But they 
hope to obtain through the Overton Bill 
a quota amounting to one-third of 
domestic consymption. This measure 
allots 20.36 per cent of the remaining re- 
quiremenis to Hawaii; 17.33 per cent to 
Puerto Rico; 0.12 per cent to the Vir- 
gin Islands; 21.58 per cent to the Philip- 
pines; 40.06 per cent to Cuba, and 0.55 
per cent to other foreign countries. In 
event the United States can not fulfill 
its quota, the deficit would be prorated 
among the other producing territories. 

To further encourage domestic pro- 
duction, benefit payments of 60 cents 
per 100 Ib. are proposed. If this passes, 
an excise tax of 4 cents a pound will not 
be opposed by Congressmen from the 
sugar states. 


CONCENTRATES 


© Battle lines over the Administration’s 
pet policy of extending the reciprocal trade 
Agreements are taking concrete form. 
President Roosevelt is prepared to “turn 
on the heat’, while beef, dairy and gen- 
eral farm interests are organizing the 
attack. 


@ American food products, including 
canned fruits and vegetables, pork, lard, 
beef, prepared milk products, cereals, 
bakery products, canned salmon, sardines 
and s. ell fish, are pictured as benefiting 
by tne reciprocal trade agreements in a 
report by the House Ways and Means 
Com." 


© Among new bills introduced in Con- 
gress is one (S.1258) which would permit 
Surplus Commodity Corp. to purchase 
fishery products. A second bill (H.R.4478) 
proposes an increase in the tariff on 
cashew nuts from two to fourteen cents a 
pound. A House Joint Resolution would 
authorize the United States to participate 
in the International Dairy Congress to be 
held in Berlin. 


© Hawaiian pineapple has taken the lead 
from peaches as the largest seller in 
canned fruits in the United States. This 
is said to be the result of a better pro- 
motional job on the part of the pineapple 


.canners. 


© Glucose is a safe and wholesome food 
in any form, says the FTC, which has 
ordered Loft, Inc., to cease disparaging 
the candy of competitors on the groun 
that their products contain glucose. 


@ Rapid growth of the pilchard reduction 
industry in Washington is worrying salmon 
canners of the Pacific Northwest, because 
pilchard is food for the salmon. 


e Large-scale development of the pea-cat- 
ning industry is taking place in the region 
of Walla Walla, Wash. One-tenth of 
the total pack for the country was turne 
out there last year, it is estimated. 
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Mid-February 


CAPITAL VIEWS 


UPREME COURT controversy 

overshadows all other Washington 
activities. The fundamental issue lies 
between those who would revise and 
those who would evade the Constitu- 
tion. Early “victories” will not be 
decisive. 

The most serious aspect of the dif- 
ferences which develop in this con- 
troversy appears to be the fact that 
the Administration reformers have suc- 
ceeded in making the issue appear to 
be Progressives vs. Reactionaries. Until 
that false appearance of alignment is 
fully dissipated, no real settlement can 
be expected to be long effective. 


» Foop ror UNcLteE Sam—Sales of 
food to the Government under the pro- 
visions of the Walsh-Healy Law have 
not yet encountered those complica- 
tions with which metal purvey+s are 
struggling. But these difficulties cer- 
tainly lie ahead. As perishables, there 
will be many foods which cz we sold 
to Uncle Sam without cor »uance with 
the wage-and-hour features of Blue 
Eagle days. But processed foods can- 
not escape on this ground, it now ap- 
pears. Shortly, those who sell canned 
goods, coffee, sugar and a multitude 
of other processed products to the 
Army, Navy or institutional divisions 
of the Government, will have serious 
policy questions to settle. 


CONVENTIONS 


MARCH 
4— 6—Canners’ League of California, Hotel 
Del Monte, Dei Monte, Calif. 
8-11—American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 


Chicago. 
8-13—State College of Washington Insti- 
tute of Dairying, Pullman, Wash. 
12-13—National Association of Bakers’ and 
Confectioners’ Supply Houses, spring 


meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
P Chicago. 
15-20—Ice Cream Manufacturers’ Short 


Course, University of Minnestoa, 
St. Paul. 

23-26—Packaging Exposition and Confer- 
ences, sponsored by American Man- 
agement Association, Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York. 


APRIL 


— Dairy Products Association of the 
Northwest, St. Pavl. 
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» Post-FLoop Fires—The Department 
of Agriculture warns farmers that wet 
hay and other soaked products are 
likely to result in spontaneous combus- 
tion. Food processors in flood areas 
will, the Department chemical engi- 
neers hope, take equal precautions. Ma- 
terial which has been soaked is likely 
to heat badly and may take fire spon- 
taneously with results even more disas- 
trous than was the devastating water. 


» More Tarirr Cuts—The President 
and the Department of State will con- 


tinue for the coming three years to 
negotiate new trade agreements, if Con- 
gress passes the expected legislation 
continuing this tariff-fixing authority. 
The major change will be increased 
publicity for the proceedings. Already, 
Secretary Cordell Hull has promised 
to announce that negotiations are con- 
templated as soon as even tentative 
negotiations are undertaken. As dis- 
cussions progress, he promises to an- 
nounce what commodities are under 
discussion. 

This new type of publicity will, it is 
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ASK US 


about any maintenance job, whether 
cleaning or sterilizing truck inter- 
iors, washing exteriors, stripping 
paint, cleaning repair parts, wash- 
ing garage floors, Maintenance 
superintendents and others operat- 
ing food trucks in the following 
industries are invited to take ad- 
vantage of our nation-wide service 





in helping them save money: 


MEAT 
SEA FOOD 
BREAD ... CAKE 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 
ICE CREAM 
AND OTHER y 


FOOD PRODUCTS 
\ 




















how . 
etc., and followed up by wiping or spraying with 
OAKITE BACTERICIDE. 

Let us tell you more about this inexpensive Oakite clean- 
ing and sterilizing method. Won't you write today? 
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Clean, sanitary trucks 
prevent contamination 
of your products 


Today, more concerns realize that the best, 
low-cost assurance of DELIVERING the same, 
high quality product they ship .. . is to 
keep food trucks clean and sanitary and 
free from ‘odors. 


Maintenance superintendents have found an easy, ef- 
fective way to do this and prevent the formation of mold, 
bacteria and other harmful growths that are the source 
PIE of contamination and off-flavors in products. Here's 
.. they throughly wash truck floors, walls, racks, 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26G Thames St., New York, N. Y. 
Branch Offices and Representatives in All Principal Cities of the U. S. 


OAKITE 


TRACE MAR REG 


VS PAT OFF 





SPECIALIZED INDUSTRIAL CLEANING MATERIALS & METHODS 
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by retailers of advertised trade-marked 
goods. A Federal law on this subject 
cannot be absolute but will be largely 
dependent on the existence and effec- 
tive enforcement of State laws. The 
Federal part will be first to forbid 
movement of goods in interstate com- 
merce into territory for such sale as is 
forbidden by the States. Second, and 
much easier of enactment, the Federal 
Government will suspend the Federal 
antitrust laws with respect to such re- 
sale contracts as might now be prose- 
cuted on the ground of restraint of 
trade. 


expected, give all interested parties 
their opportunity of commenting soon 
enough to be effective, and prevent 
many industries from making merely 
blanket appearances on the suspicion 
that their goods are being debated as 
a subject of tariff change. Regardless 
of the publicity now promised, no 
change is expected in the plans for 
continued heavy cutting of American 
import duties. 


» RESALE Prices—Congress wil prob- 
ably enact this spring comprehensive 
legislation limiting the cutting of prices 


JF 


Protect Your Product 
and Your Profit... . 


The Vilter Paklce machine makes ice in the form best 
adapted for product icing. Either briquette or crystal 
form available quickly for bunker icing, top icing or other 
forms of product cooling. 

Saves cost, saves labor, saves time; lasts longer, pro- 
tects the product better. 

Paklce is automatic, easy to handle and requires little 
attention. Takes little space and requires small invest- 
ment which will return substantial savings. 

Capacity thirty tons a day. Makes as much or as little 
as you want, when and as you want it. 































Investigate the many 
advantages of this re- 
markable ice plant for 
your particular needs 











Write 
“VILTER 


"SINCE 1867” 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2115 SOUTH FIRST STREET MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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» INFLATION—Industrial goods prices 
have been advancing sharply. Curves 
showing recent averages have been vir- 
tually standing on end. This means a 
variety of inflation more dreaded by 
the economists than most other kinds. 
Socially it is bad, because it means high 
cost of living for the householder and 
industrialist alike. 


» Foop DEMONSTRATORS—In one com- 
plaint under the Robinson-Patman law, 
the Federal Trade Commission charges 
discrimination in favor of certain re- 
tailers because demonstrators have not 
been furnished to all merchants on 
equal terms. It happens that this 
manufacturer deals in cosmetics and 
his demonstrators were “beauty coun- 
sellors.” But the principle is the same. 
Washington has not yet noted a case 
in which discrimination is charged for 
furnishing more comely demonstrators 
to one merchant than to another. 


» GREAT-PLAINS Economy—The Pres- 
ident asked Congress in mid-February 
to establish a new governmental agency 
to formulate a long-time program for 
the Great Plains area. Citing drought, 
agricultural depression, and a score of 
other economic threats to Midwestern 
agriculture, the President transmitted 
his Great Plains Drought Committee 
report. The cooperative Federal-State 
enterprise is recommended. But no 
specific form of legislation was pub- 
lished with the original message. 

This whole matter relates fundamen- 
tally to raw-material supply for the 
food industries. Insofar as it can 
stabilize agricultural production _ it 
would probably be constructive, more 
for the food manufacturers than for 
any other division of industry. It dif- 
fers essentially from all other Depart- 
ment of Agriculture efforts. 


» Loss LEADERS—Specific legislation to 
forbid the use of loss leaders in mer- 
chandising is contemplated in Wash- 
ington. The form of this legislation 
that may be chosen, in order to gain 
a semblance of constitutionality, re- 
mains vague. The effort will be valiant, 
perhaps even partially effective. 


» BupcetT BALANCE—The great Ohio 


‘River floods will stimulate greatly ex- 


panded flow of money from the Treas- 
ury under the guise of relief. Con- 
servatives are horrified by the fact that 
the five-year program to expend six 
billion dollars on a coordinated plan 
of waterway development hardly made 
the front pages of newspapers. The 
horror comes not from the size of the 
spending contemplated, which is not 
much greater than past pork-barrel 
legislation. The cause of mental an- 
guish is that the spending of billions is 
now so casually considered as to make 
budget balancing a fiction. 
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MEN, JOBS and COMPANIES 


Industry 


» ArMoUR & Co. will soon begin con- 
struction of a new million-dollar pork 
house at South Omaha, Neb. The plant 
will have a capacity of 8,000 hogs daily. 
Armour recently took over the plant 
and business of Reading (Pa.) Abattoir 
Co. W. N. Witt, general manager for 
Armour at Milwaukee, will be general 
manager at Reading. Armour also 
plans a distribution center at Williams- 
port, Pa. 


» CONTINENTAL BAKING Co. contem- 
plates construction of a $225,000 dis- 
tributing plant at Little Rock, Ark. 


» Cotton Bros. BAKING Co. will erect 
a $100,000 plant at Jackson, Miss. 


» CupAHY PacKING Co. is spending 
$60,000 to improve its facilities at Al- 
bany, Ga., where it recently opened a 
new $500,000 plant. Cudahy has taken 
over a building at Harrison, Ark., and 
will install equipment for making 
cheese. And the company will construct 
a large addition to its Los Angeles 
plant this spring, this expansion being 
prompted by the growing Pacific-South- 
west market. 


» GREEN SprinG Dairy is spending 
$300,000 on a plant at Baltimore. 


» H. J. Hernz Co. plans to construct 
at Fremont, Ohio, a tomato-products 
cannery. 


» Hycrape Foop Propucts Corp., New 
York, has purchased Cleveland (Ohio) 
Provision Co. for $400,000. 


» Loupon Pacxi1nc Co., Evansville, 
Ind., will establish a $150,000 plant 
at Lockport, N. Y. 


» Cart Marty Co., Monroe, Wis., 
large manufacturer of Swiss cheese, 
is converting the byproduct whey to 
powder to be mixed with animal ra- 
tions and dog foods. 


» Pittssury Co. is making a $1,000,000 
addition to its large plant at Spring- 
field, Ill. A nine-story mill and two 
warehouses will be constructed. 


» Rreck-McJunxin Datry Co. will 
Improve its plant at New Castle, Pa., 
at a cost of $40,000. 


» SCHUTTER- JOHNSON CANDY CorpP., 
Chicago, has changed its name to 
Schutter Candy Co. 


* SmirH CANNING Co. is construct- 
4 $50,000 pea cannery and a $20,000 
warehouse at Pendleton, Ore. 


» SourrE DinGEE Co. has taken over 
the Columbia (Miss.) salting station 
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L. J. SCHUMAKER 


He succeeds Henry Stude as president 
of American Bakers’ Association. He 
also is chairman of the association, but 
that office is now combined with the 
presidency. Mr. Schumaker is head 
of American Cone & Pretzel Co., 
Philadelphia. 





RALPH 0. DULANY 


Elected president of National Canners 
Association at the recent convention in 
Chicago, he will direct the activities 
of the largest group of food proces- 
sors in the United States. Mr. Dulany 
is a canning-plant executive at Fruit- 
land, Md. 


formerly owned by Budlong Pickle Co., 
Chicago. 


x» SCHWEITZER & Co., subsidiary of 
H. Moffatt Co., has moved into the 


most modern meat storage and dis- 
tribution plant on the Pacific Coast, 
the new headquarters being in San 
Francisco. 


» Swirt & Co. will consolidate three 
Southern California plants into one 
large plant at Vernon. New buildings 
will cost more than $500,000. Swift 
will offer to employees, shareholders, 
customers and friends 250,000 shares of 
$25 par value capital stock. 


» WASHINGTON GOAT ASSOCIATION 
plans to establish a cooperative goat 
cheese plant. 


Personnel 


» S. E. Aprams, Schlitz Brewing Co., 
Milwaukee, again heads up Wisconsin 
State Brewers’ Association. 


» B. F. ANperson, Council Bluffs, re- 
cently was reelected president of Neb- 
raska-lowa Cooperative Milk Associa- 
tion. 


» WILLIAM Bret has been elected pres- 
ident of Platteville (Wis.) Brewing Co. 


» JAMES Brooks is now coating repre- 
sentative in metropolitan New York for 
Rockwood & Co., Brooklyn. Formerly 
plant superintendent, Mr. Brooks has 
been with Rockwood for 32 years. 


» GEORGE C. COLEMAN has been se- 
lected to head up Virginia Dairy Prod- 
ucts Assuciation. He is connected with 
Birtcherds Dairy, Norfolk. 


» JAMES F,. CyPHERS was advanced on 
Feb. 1 from production manager to plant 
manager of Rockwood & Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. George Scheu was promoted 
from assistant engineer to plant super- 
intendent, and Arthur Coutts, Louis De 
Russo and Peter Cantaloupo from fore- 
men to assistant superintendents. 


» Avex E. Errine, David City, is the 
new president of Nebraska Millers’ As- 
sociation. 


» C. D. FarguHar, Sumner, Wash., 
has resigned as manager of Washing- 
ton Packers, Inc., to enter the cold- 
pack business for himself. 


» Mrs. Louris GALLIKER has _ been 
named president of Galliker Ice Cream 
Co., Johnstown, Pa., to succeed her late 


husband. 


v% R. Henecar has gone with Maola 
Ice Cream Co., New Bern, N. C., as 
production manager of the milk and 
ice cream departments. 
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» Harry F. Jones, advertising man- 
ager of Campbell Soup Co., Camden, 
N. J., has been elected a director of 
the company. 


» FRANK A, JUGLER, president of Utah 
Fish Canning Co., Ogden, has been 
made president of Utah Canners’ As- 
sociation, 


» Otto Knauss has been made a vice- 
president and general sales manager 
of Igleheart Bros., Inc., Evansville, 


Ind. He had been sales manager. 
s £.. S. 


LAFRANCE heads up Na- 


tional Pickle Packers’ Association for 
the coming year. 


» Ropert A. Lewis heads up the Tea 
Association of the United States. He 
is with Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York, 


» C. A. MESINER, Wittenberg, has 
been reelected president of Wisconsin 
Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages. 


» NorMAN H. Mayo, General Ice 
Cream Co., Providence, R. I., recently 
was elected president of New England 




















For Quality Improvement 
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SACCHARIN ...s1- ideat sweetener 
VARILLIN .... 4 roputar riavor 
COUMARIN .... amitier tor vaninin 
METHYL SALICYLATE 


To Impart Wintergreen Flavor and Aroma 


PHOSPHATES ....1:-sosium, ete. 


Also Phosphoric Acid, Food Grade 


SODIUM BENZOATE,u.s.P. [J 


Pure Preservative 

w 
it will be a pleasure to discuss your 
present or potential requirements of 
these and other products made by 
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Association of Ice Cream Manufac- 
turers. 


» C. B. Pape, formerly in the products 
department of California Prune and 
Apricot Growers’ Association, San Jose, 
has gone with Reynolds Metals Co., New 
York, and will do research and promo- 
tion work on packages. 


» J. W. Post, Armour & Co., has been 
appointed to the cream quality commit- 
tee of the American Association of 
Creamery Butter Manufacturers, and 
M. E. Parker, Beatrice Creamery Co., 
has been named chairman of the re- 
search committee. 


» JoHN H. STIFFLER has been elected 
president of Pennsylvania Milk Deal- 
ers’ Association. He is general man- 
ager of Galliker Ice Cream Co., Johns- 
town. 


» FRANK TiGHE has’ been named 
comptroller of G. Heileman Brewing 
Co., La Crosse, Wis., succeeding L. C. 
Holm, resigned. 


» L. H. Witson, formerly president 
of Golden State Co., Ltd., San Fran- 
cisco, will go with General Milk Co., 
New York. 


Deaths 


» SAMUEL A. ARNOLD, 86, owner of 
Arnold Milling Co., New Lexington, 
Ohio, Feb. 14. He had operated the 
same mill for 67 years. 


» CLINTON A. COCHRAN, owner of 
Marion (Ohio) Baking Co., Jan. 15. 


» Witi1amM A. Dawson, 68, president 
of Layton Packing Co., Milwaukee, 
from 1913 until 1935, Feb. 8. 


» JOSEPH T. FiscHErR, 60, president 
of Fischer Home Baking Co., Mil- 
waukee, from 1901 to 1934, Jan. 29. 


» Hucu M. Freer, 68, vice-president 
of Standard Brands, Inc., New York, 
in charge of traffic, purchasing, equip- 
ment, real estate and construction, re- 
cently. He had been with the com- 


pany for 30 years. 


» MarK E. Fontana, president of 
Fontana Food Products Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Feb. 9. He was aboard the air- 
liner which plunged into San Fran- 
cisco Bay. 


» JACOB FUHREMANN, Sr., 76, presi- 
dent of the Appleton, Wis., canning 
company bearing his name, Jan. 16. 


» Dewey V. HALtEs, 56, president and 
founder of Hales Milling Co., Mil- 
waukee, Jan. 23. He organized the 
milling concern in 1911. 
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» JoHN HALLERMEIER, 73, president 
of the Elizabeth, N. J., dairy company 
bearing his name, Feb. 7. 


» HucH Humpnreys, 61, founder of 
Humphreys-Godwin Co., Memphis, and 
for 40 years a prominent figure in the 
cottonseed industry, Feb. 11. 


» CHARLES E. Hertiny, 61, general 
manager of Herlihy Bros. Inc., Boston, 
recently. He entered the dairy indus- 
try in 1894, 


» Joun H. Hotman, 79, founder of 
Bonita Candy Co., at Fond du Lac, 
Wis., recently. 


» Aucust MERCKENS, Sr., 72, presi- 
dent and general manager of Merckens 
Chocolate Co., Inc., Buffalo, Feb. 3. 
Mr. Merckens founded the Buffalo com- 
pany in 1921 and had been in the choco- 
late business for almost 50 years. 


» TIACHIRO MortnacA, 72, Japan’s 
most important candy manufacturer, 
Jan. 25, at Tokyo. 


» Paut F. Pritcuarp, 61, founder of 
Pritchard Rice Milling Co., Houston, 
Texas. He was a past president of Rice 
Millers of America. 


» FREDERICK W. RUECKHEIM, Jr., 63, 
president of Cracker Jack Co., Chicago, 
recently. He had spent nearly half a 
century in the confectionery industry. 


» Gorpon Stewart, 51, president of 
Park & Tilford Candy Co., New York, 
Jan. 27. He was at one time with 
Lowney. 


» FRANK J. STULL, 63, manager of the 
Buffalo plant of Francis Perot Sons 
Malting Co. for 28 years, Jan. 21. 


» Lesyig R. Veatcu, 60, milling engi- 
neer at Buffalo, Feb. 10. 


Associated Industries 


» AMERICAN Founpry EQuIPMENT 
Co., Mishawaka, has appointed Leslie 
L. Andrus general sales manager. 


» Datry & Ice CREAM MACHINERY & 
Supplies Association, New York, has 
elected H. S. Calvert, Pfaudler Co., 
president. 


» Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa., has 
_ W. H. Aubrey as _ vice-presi- 
ent, 


» INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER Co., Chi- 
cago, has appointed J. L. McCaffrey di- 
rector of domestic and Canadian sales; 
W. F. McAfee, manager of domestic 
sales; and P. V. Moulder, manager of 
domestic motor-truck sales. 


» Lincotn Exectric Co., Cleveland, 
announces the appointment of B. J. 
Tugge to the sales staff of its Los 
ngeles office. 
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» Linxk-Bett Co., Chicago, has ap- 
pointed Erwin A. Wendell district 
sales manager at St. Louis. 


w» ArtTHUuR D. LITtLe, INc., Cambridge, 
Mass., is now represented in the New 
York area by Julian M. Avrey. 


» MINNEAPOLIS- HONEYWELL  REGU- 
LATOR Co., Minneapolis, has entered 
into an agreement for the acquisition 
of the complete line of pneumatic con- 
trols manufactured by National Regu- 


has appointed A. T. Loeffler assistant 
manager of the Eastern district office at 
New York. 


» Orv Fires, INc., has increased its 
manufacturing facilities by merging 
with Lancaster Iron Works, Inc., and 
its activities will be conducted under 
the name of the latter concern, which 
has plants at Lancaster, Pa. 


lator Co., Chicago. 


» PermMutTiIT Co., New York, has 
named Daniel J. Saunders manager of 


» MonsANTO CHEMICAL Co., St. Louis, industrial sales. 














chefs are proud of their handiwork. All we 
need to do at Kemp to feel the ruddy glow 
of pride coursing through our veins (and 
arteries too of course) is to roll some deli- 
cious Beech-Nut Product under an en- 
chanted tongue and reflect .. . the Kemp 
Industrial Carburetor and Kemp burner 
equipment played their small part in the 
plant where these are made. 


You see, the Beech-Nut people think they 
can handle certain heating operations* 
better with Kemp equipment than in any 
other way . . . and they ought to know. 


So it might be that Kemp Equipment would 
roast nuts for you very nicely too, or bake 
bread or cook candy or brown your cereal 
...and with profound respect for your 
pocket book. Who knows? 


We don’t know, and you don’t know. But 
we can find out, gladly .. . if you'll just 
ask. Address the C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., 
405 E. Oliver Street, Baltimore, Md. 


* For Beech-Nut, Kemp roasts peanuts and 
drys printing ink for those attractive labels. 
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A Wholesaler Became Efficient 
(Continued from page 123) 
lengthwise in the middle of the 
truck. This was to enable the checker 
to check the bill without removing 
any merchandise from the selection 
truck before actual loading was 
done. These selection trucks had 
special writing boards to which the 
bill was clipped. This feature did 
away with the old custom of the 
warehousenmien carrying the bill and 
having to lay it down every time a 


piece of merchandise was to be 
selected. 

After the selection of each bill, 
never more than one to a selection 
truck, the truck was placed in a 
stall on the loading platform. When 
the complete load was assembled 
there, or even before the whole load 
had been worked, it was loaded di- 
rectly from the selection truck onto 
the delivery truck. This eliminated 
the waste motions made when the 
inerchandise is first unloaded from 





WHY LO-BAX IS A 
DEPENDABLE STERILIZER 


Fw sterilizing surfaces with 
which milk and other dairy 
products come in contact, you re- 
quire a dependable, quick-acting 
bactericide. Your bactericide must 
also, of course, be safe, convenient 
and low in cost. 


How does Lo-Bax meet a// these 
vital requirements? 


In the first place, extremely low 
alkalinity and high chlorine “avail- 
ability” make Lo-Bax pose ss 
sterilizers for speed and depend- 
ability in killing ‘et The quick 
solubility of Lo-Bax, moreover, 
renders positive results doubly sure. 


Make This Test—Prove to yourself that Lo-Bax dissolves faster 


Fill a milk bottle up to an inch from 
the top with ordinary tap water. Pick 
up a small amount of Lo-Bax on a 
knife blade and drop it slowly onto 
the water. 

Now notice how the fine Lo-Bax 
powder floats for a moment on the 
surface and then gradually settles 
through the water, dissolving as it goes. 
Watch the particles break up and com- 
pletely dissolve as they slowly descend, 
see them disappear even before they 
reach the bottom. Test the chlorine in 
the resulting solution and prove to 
yourself that Lo-Bax makesfullstrength 
solutions in less than one minute. 

After you've watched Lo-Bax go In- 
to solution, make this same test with, 
similar preduct. Watch the coarser 
particles nose-dive for the bottom, re- 
main there undissolved, inert. Time how 
long it takes you to break up these 
particles and stir them into solution. 


Then consider what the full 
strength solutions quickly secured 
with Lo-Bax mean to you in added 
convenience and more positive re- 
sults--what this superior solubility 
means in safety from corrosion! 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (Inc.), 60 East 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Chlorine Products for Nearly Forty Years 
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For at the end of only one minute, 
Lo-Bax solutions are up to full 
strength and ready for use. There 
are no undissolved particles of 
concentrated material to cause 
corrosion. 


Lo-Bax is easy to use—just add 
it to hot or cold water by the 
spoonful as needed. Lo-Bax is 
low in cost—one bottle (134 Ibs.) 
makes more than 1,000 gallons 
of clear, 100-p.p.m. dairy rinse 
solution. 


Why not let Lo-Bax help you 
maintain low bacteria counts? 
Write for full information today. 





the hand truck onto the floor for 
checking, and ther. onto the waiting 
truck. We used the semi-trailer 
type of delivery truck, having four 
trailers and three tractors. This en- 
abled all the tractors to be used at 
the same time that the fourth trailer 
was being loaded, and kept all the 
drivers and loaders busy, whether 
loading a truck or making deliverics, 
doing away with the old inefficient 
and wasteful trouble of having too 
much work one minute and _ not 
enough the next. 

A year after this system had gone 
into effect, and was really running 
efficiently, quite amazing results 
were shown. Before installing the 
systems, there were ten warehouse- 
men and eight persons in the office, 
not including a buyer and the execu- 
tives. One year later, there were 
five warehousemen and four of the 
office help left. The business had 
increased almost $300,000 over the 
previous year, the cost of operating 
had decreased 4 per cent and the 
net had risen from a deficit of 
$20,000 to a profit of $22,000. The 
inventory investment had been re- 
duced by $40,000 and the accounts 
receivable also had been cut by al- 
most $40,000. There were no prob- 
lems of “out of stock” items, nor 
did buying involve anything more 
than ordering the correct amounts 
automatically shown by the records 
after the prices had been determined 
by conference with manufacturers’ 
representatives. Control inventories 
were handed to the buyer each Satur- 
day morning showing him the actual 
inventory and weekly movement of 
every item. 

Warehousemen were selecting, on 
the average, 100 pieces an hour 
where they had been selecting only 
30 pieces. The billing office was 
handled by two people, and was 
turning out their bills much faster 
and more correctly than under the 
old methods. Price errors were 
eliminated. 

Salesmen were opening up new 
territories previously inaccessible be- 
cause of the scarcity of time. Cus- 
tomers’ service was speeded up to 
an almost unbelievable point of per- 
fection. The salesmen were being 
rewarded for their efforts and sales 
kept on mounting. No long strug- 
gles were necessary to get the ac- 
counts receivable statements out on 
the first of the month. Control had 
taken the place of the hit-and-miss 
methods of old, and the firm’s bal- 
ance sheet told the story of what 
modern methods and proper control 
will do. 
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Heat Treatment of Milk 
(Continued from page 133) 


the increased activity is probably due 
to the minerals contributed by the 
milk. But experimental work has in- 
dicated that whereas the diastases are 
made less active by the change in 
hydrogen-ion concentration of the 
dough system through the use of milk 
solids, the reverse is the effect upon 
the zymases. 

How can the baker make use of 
these facts? He can insist on using 
milk solids which are properly pre- 
pared and give the maximum desir- 
able effect on bread quality. He can 
test his milk by the method previously 
described in this article to determine 
whether he is getting such quality. In 
mixing doughs containing milk solids, 
it is well to recognize the slowness of 
true dough formation, to avoid exces- 
sively high speeds in mixing and to 
have doughs slacker than usual as they 
come from the mixer. 

If doughs seem dead the condition 
may be due to improper gas retention 
caused by a poor milk or to im- 
proper dough condition. If sponges 
or straight doughs have such proper- 
ties when milk is used the condition 
may be due to a slowing up of dia- 
static activity that is best corrected by 
the addition of malt. When doughs 
are properly prepared from good in- 
gredients and enough fermentable 
sugar is present, milk solids will add 
life to fermentation because of an 
activation of gas-producing enzymes. 


Insect Infestation .. . 
(Continued from page 143) 


than is moist hot air at 75 per cent 
relative humidity. Hot air with 100 
per cent relative humidity appears to 
be most effective. 4. Exposure to 
high temperatures produces vary- 
ing degrees of sterility in female 
beetles depending upon the tempera- 
ture and the length of exposure. In- 
jury to fertility of the females was 
greater at dry heat than at 75 per 
cent relative humidity. 5. Males re- 
cover from treatment exposures 
sooner and more completely than do 
the females. 

An important factor in the effec- 
tiveness of the heat treatment for 
stored flour is the rate at which the 
heat penetrates the flour to bring 


it to the temperature of the room. 


The time interval is much longer 
than an inexperienced person would 
Suspect. Two factors are involved: 
the temperature of the room and the 
original temperature of the flour. 

€ accompanying curve shows the 
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rise in temperature of 4 in. of flour 
in a quart glass jar suspended in a 
water bath heated gradually from 
about 20 deg. C. (68 deg. F.) to 
51 deg. C. (124 deg. F.). It is esti- 
mated that at least four days of con- 
tinuous exposure to 130 to 140 deg. 
F. temperatures are necessary to 
heat through a bag of flour. It is 
important that this factor be taken 
into account. Flour stored in a mill 
which is being given a heat treat- 
ment will serve as a refuge for the 
insects in that portion of the mill 


until the flour reaches 
temperature. 

Advocates of the heat treatment 
method claim that one treatment per 
year is sufficient to keep a mill free 
from insect pests and that the cost 
after the heating system is installed 
is less than one-fifth that of gas 
fumigation. As early as 1910 and 
1911 heat treatment was used in sev- 
eral mills in Kansas, Ohio, Iowa, 
Illinois and Canada. Since then it 
is being used more and more widely 
in flour mills throughout the country. 


a killing 
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APPLY THE LAW 





ONTINUOUS flow in production has 

the force of natural law. Every produc- 
tion process, every type of machine used 
in production has a natural course of 
evolution toward the principle of continu- 
ous flow. 

Batch and intermittent methods are 
doomed. In the packaged food industries 
this has long been apparent. But even in 
many plants using modern machines and 
processes, individual operations are not 
fully integrated and unified so that the 
plant can operate at its highest over-all 
efficiency. 


MATHEWS 
CONVEYER COMPANY 


116 Tenth Street 





Ellwood City, Penna. 


Mathews engineers, trained for over 32 
years to think of production as one con- 
tinuous process, often bring about astonish- 
ing lowering of cost and increase of output 
by applying this principle where it has 
been overlooked, and by relatively small 
additions to present equipment. 

Ask for a survey by a competent 
Mathews engineer. 

“Problems Solved with Mathews Con- 
veyer Systems’”’ is a book which illustrates 
many typical examples of the Continuous 
Flow Principle. Write for it today. 


MATHEWS 


a_i a ecg Ta 
cONTINUODS FLOW pRINCIPLE OF HANDLING MATERIALS 
i acai a ha 


CONVEYERS 
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ANNUAL ReEvIEW OF BIOCHEMISTRY, 
Vor. V. Edited by James Murray 
Luck, Stanford University. Pub- 
lished by Annual Review of Biochem- 
istry, Ltd. Stanford University, 
Calif. 1936. 640 pp., 64x9 in.; cloth. 
Price, $5. 


Object of these reviews is to shorten 
the work of research workers and tech- 
nologists in their efforts to keep up 
with literature on the subjects in which 
they are interested. Each volume cov- 
ers current development in 25 or 30 
major fields of interest in biochemistry. 

In this volume are chapters of inter- 
est to food workers on enzymes, car- 
bohydrates and glucosides, proteins and 
amino acids, fats and oils, water-soluble 
and fat-soluble vitamins, and molds. 


MetuHops oF ANALYSIS, 4TH EDITION, 
1935. Published by Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists, 540 
Benjamin Franklin Station, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 1936. 730 pp., 64x94 
in.; cloth. Price, $5. 


Every five years the A.O.A.C. brings 
this important guide up-to-date through 
revisions which keep the analysis of 
foods and food materials in step with 
latest developments in technical know!]- 
edge for the enforcement of federal and 
state food laws. 

Only those methods which receive 
official or tentative recognition after a 
great amount of collaborative research 
work are given. This precautionary 
practice gives these methods high value 
for referee work to clear up disputes or 
discrepancies arising between control 
and research laboratories in the com- 
mercial field over contract specifications 
as well as between commercial and gov- 
ernmental laboratories over compliance 
with Federal Food Administration reg- 
ulations. 

No laboratory dealing with food 
products or materials should be with- 
out a copy of the latest edition. Changes 
made in the contents of the third edi- 
tion are too numerous to mention in a 
short review of this edition. 


Tue Soy Bean. By L. B. Breedlove. 
Published by Journal of Commerce 
Publishing Co., 12 East Grand St., 
Chicago, Ill. 1936. 16 pp., 114x174 
in.; paper. Price, 50 cents. 


As a series of twenty articles this 
treatise was first published in the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce during the 
past year. The completeness with 
which the author has covered the sub- 
ject from an industrial and economic 
view makes this reprint worth having 
by any manufacturer using cereals or 
legumes as a raw material. 
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FLAvors AND Essences. By M. H. 
Gazan. Published by D. Van Nos- 
trand Co., Inc., 250 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 1936. 115+VIII 
pp., 53x8% in. Flexible cloth. Price 
$10.00. 


In the author’s preface this compila- 
tion is defined as a new type of formu- 
lary. It is a new type in that it gives 
very little information other than the 
identity and proportions of the essen- 
tial oils, spices, aromatic chemicals, and 
colors necessary to produce each of 
more than 300 fruit and other types of 
flavoring essences and mixtures used 
in foods and beverages. 

An 18-page illustrated appendix con- 
tains the only text or explanatory 
material in the book. 


PATENTS 


Dextrose Crystalized From Starch Convert- 
ed Solutions in Continuous Manner—Charles 
Kbert, Leonia, N. J. and William B. New- 
kirk, Western Springs, Ill. to International 
Patents Development Co., Wilmington, Del. 
No. 2,065,669. Dec. 29, 1936. 


Shortening in Dry, Powdered, Finely-Divid- 
ed Form Made From Liquid Milk and Hy- 
drogenated Oil—Elmer J. Fechner to the 
Page Milk Co., Shelbyville, Ind. Nos. 2,- 
065,675 and No. 2,065,276. Dec. 29, 1936. 


Dextrose of High Purity Crystallized Under 
Vacuum From a Starch Converted Dextrose 
Solution—William 3B. Newkirk, Western 
Springs, Ill. to the International Patents 
Development Co., Wilmington, Del. No. 2,- 
065,724. Dee. 29, 1936. 


Lactose Used as Ingredient in Preparation 
of a Dried Product Made by Grinding and 
Drying Fresh Vegetables—Gerhard Madaus, 
Dresden, Germany to Dr. Madaus & Co., 
Radebeul-Dresden, Germany. No. 2,065,863. 
Dec. 29, 1936. 


Sugar Liquors Obtained Through Conversion 
of Corn Starch Clarified by Filtration 
Through Cloth Upon Which Has Been 
Formed a Layer of Solids Contained in 
Slops From Starch-Making Process—Charles 
J. Copeland, North Kansas City, Mo. to In- 
ternational Patents Development Co., Wil- 
mington, Del. No. 2,066,141. Dec. 29, 1936. 


Fruit Concentrates Prepared by Adding 
Sugar to Fruit, Subjecting Mixture to Air 
Pressure in Closed Container and Finally 
Concentrating Under Reduced Pressures at 
Relatively Low Temperatures—Bruno P. Pi- 
lorz and Bernard J. Butler, Honolulu, T. H. 
to California Packing Corp., San Francisco, 
Calif. No. 2,066,574. Jan. 5, 1937. 


Dusting Flour Automatically Released in 
Dough Break as Passage of Dough Actuates 
Electrically Controlled Release Device—Ed- 
ward T. Parsons, Upper Montclair, N. J. to 
Thompson Machine Co., Belleville, N. J. No. 
2,066,899. Jan. 5, 1937. 


Distillers’ Spent Wash, Steep Water and 
Press Water of Starch Factories and Acid- 
Containing Vegetable Extracts Concentrated 
for Use in Fermentation—Alfred Pollak, 
—* N. Y. No. 2,067,002. Jan. 5, 
1937. 


Confectionery Deposited Under Pressure 
Through a _ Piurality of Die Heads so 
Arranged That Confectionery Pieces May 
be Built up in Layers—James E. Mayhew, 
a Darby, Pa. No. 2,067,200. Jan. 12, 


Dried Whole Milk Made Resistant to Deteri- 
oration by Method Which Includes Deox- 
idation of the Liquid Milk, Inclusion of 
Inert Non-Oxidizing Gas, Chilling, Homo- 
genization, and Preheating Prior to Drying 
—Floyd W. Robison and Godfrey D. Elmer, 
— Mich. No. 2,067,205. Jan. 12, 1937. 









Sugar Solutions Given a First Step in 
Carbonating of Limed Solution in Presence 
of an Ammonium Salt at a Temperature 
Below 85 Deg. C. Under a _ Controlled 
Hydrogen-Ion Concentration—George E. G. 
von Stietz, Berkeley, Calif. to Shell Develop- 
ment Co., San Francisco, Calif. No. 2,067,362. 
Jan. 12, 1937. 


Casein Dried in «a Continuous Manner Under 
Influence of Heated Air Under Pressure— 
Frank V. Silva, Turlock, Calff. No. 2,067,506. 
Jan. 12, 1937. 


Deep-Fat Cooked Foods Given Cheese Coating 
by Having a Layer of Melted Cheese on 
Surface of Cooking Fat—Ruben Romney, Jr. 
to Cheezits Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah. No, 
2,067,682. Jan. 12, 1937. 


Ice Cream Frozen in a Continuous Manner in 
System in Which Mix is Pumped Contin- 
uously From Supply Source Through Mixer 
to be Discharged in Frozen State at Outlet— 
Almond C. Routh, Sandusky, Ohio. No. 
2,067,683. Jan. 12, 19387. 


Yeast Fermentation Aided by Addition of 
Carbamid, Urease and an Oxidizing Agent 
to Leavened Bread Dough—Albert K. Ep- 
stein and Benjamin R. Harris, Chicago, IIl. 
to Standard Brands, Inec., New York, N. Y. 
No. 2,067,908. Jan. 19, 1937. 


Crust Color of Bread Improved by Addi- 
tion of Small Quantity of Urea, Urease, 
Mucie Acid and Calcium Acid Phosphate 
to Doughs—Charles N. Frey, Alfred S. 
Schultz, and Elmer B. Brown, New York, 
N. Y. to Standard Brands, Ine., Dover, 
Del. No. 2,067,911. Jan. 19, 1937. 


Bread Improved Through the Addition of 
an Amid, Soya Flour, a Calcium Sulphate, 
and Potassium Bromate to Other Dough 
Ingredients—Charles N. Frey and Alfred 
Schultz, to Standard Brands. Ine., New 
York, N. Y. No. 2,067,912. Jan. 19, 1937. 


Licorice Concentrate Dried and Molded Un- 
der Pressure—William L. Geddes, Sussex, 
N. Y. to MacAndrews and Forbes Co., 
Camden, N. J. No. 2,067,913. Jan. 19, 1937. 


Sterilized Canned Nut Spread Made From 
Finely Divided Nutmeats, Sweet Cream and 
Crystallized Arrowroot Stareh—Tracy M. 
Canton and Wilbur B. Tucker, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. to Nunut Foods, Ine., Plain- 
well, Mich. No. 2,068,051. Jan. 19, 1987. 


Alimentary Dough Ingredients Mixed, 
Kneaded and Extruded Through Die in 
a Continuous Manner—August Baechi, Nie- 
deruzwil, Switzerland, to Gebriider Biibler, 
Uzwil, Switzerland, No. 2.068,220. Jan. 19, 
1937. 


Strips of Pretzel Dough Twisted into 
Pretzel Form by a Mechanical Means— 
Carlton L. Hoff, York, Pa. to National 
Biscuit Co., New York, N. Y. No. 2,068,234. 
Jan. 19, 1937. 


Concentrated Corn Steep Water Added to 
Beer Wort After Fermentation and Before 
Filtering—Howard File, Decatur, Ill. to A. 
EK. Staley Mfg. Co.. Deeatur, IIL. No. 
2,068,738. Jan. 26, 1937. 


Partially Cooked Oatmeal Porridge Canned 
and Heated to not Exceed 230 Deg. F. to 
Complete Cooking—Elizabeth C. Forbes, 
Fallston, Md. No. 2,068,910. Jan. 26, 1937. 


Sugar Syrup Containing at least 65 Per 
Cent Sugar Solids Made Non-crystallizing 
by Increasing Levulose Content Through 
Removal of Crystallized Dextrose Content— 
Herbert C. Gore, and Charles N. Frey, 
Searsdale, N. Y. to Standard Brands, Inc., 
a York, N. Y. No. 2,069,064. Jan. 26, 
1937. 


“Non-Break” Soya Oil Made From “Break” 
Soya Oil With Recovery of Lecithin—Henry 
R. Kraybill, Lafayette, Ind. to Purdue 
Research Foundation, West Lafayette, Ind. 
No. 2,069,187. Jan. 26, 1937. 


Refined Glyceride Given Anti-rancidity 
Properties Through Preparation from an 
Oil Containing a Seed Infusion with Anti- 
Rancidity Constituents—Sidney Musher, to 
Musher Foundation, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
No. 2,069,265. Feb. 2, 1937. 


Vegetable Coloring Matter and Vitamin In- 
gredients Extracted From Fresh Vegetables 
by a Liquid Containing Milk Sugar and 
Put Into Dried State By Spray Drying— 
David D. Peebles, Eureka, Calif. N09. 
2,069,388. Feb. 2, 1937. 
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